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Born  of  plain  Ainorican  farminjj;  folk  in  a  small  somirnral 
Ohio  town,  ('ducated  in  its  pnhlic  schools  and  later  in  a 
small  midwest  ern  college,  Warren  (1.  Harding,  whose 
untimely  death  has  plunged  the  American  Nation  into  the 
deepest  mourning,  passed,  in  considerahly  less  than  40  yeais,  from 
the  desk  of  a  small  country  newspaper  editor  to  what  is  perhaps  the 
highest  ollice  in  the  world  the  ('hief  Executive  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  On  the  way  to  this  exalted  ollice  he  successively  served 
his  town.  State,  and  country  as  editor  of  the  Marion  Sttir,  State 
senator  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and,  later,  as  0<)vernor  of  Ohio, 
reaehing  the  United  States  Senate  in  lOlo  and  the  presidential  chair 
in  1020. 

Mr.  Harding  hecame  President  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  economic 
and  political  chaos,  not  only  nation  hut  world  wide,  which  might  well 
have  daunted  the  stoutest  spirit  and  taxed  the  constructive  ability 
of  a  superman.  Hut  the  fundamental  Harding  (pudities  of  common 
sense,  j)atience,  steadiiUMs  ()f  purpose,  and,  above  all,  that  tolerant 
and  never-failing  kindliness  which  ever  distinguished  him,  combined 
to  lit  him  to  face  what  was  in  many  ways  the  most  dillicult  task  ever 
imposed  on  an  American  ]*ri*sident.  How  he  discharg<‘d  the  duties 
of  his  great  ollice,  how  he  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  last  two 
trying  years,  will  form  a  new  and  shining  page  in  the  annals  of  the 
American  people. 
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Mr.  llanliii^,  it  must  lx*  r(*|x*at(*(l.  was  eixlowod  l)y  uaturo  with  an 
all  t<H)  ran*  «;ift  for  kiiidhoartodiioss  and  }n*nuin(*  hrotliorluxxl,  tt*in- 
|x*ram(*ntal  (lualitios  which  In*  (*nd(*avorcd  to  carry  into  the  realm 
of  political  relations  and  policies,  and  it  was  lar<;ely  due  to  these* 
traits  that  he  attained  his  <;r(*atest  measun*  of  success  in  both  domestic 
and  international  undertakin<;s. 

There  can  he  no  elonht  that  President  Ilanlinj;  was  an  ard(*nt 
lover  of  peace,  and  that  his  constatU  desire  was  toward  theachieve*- 
ment  of  some  kind  of  int(*rnational  <;uarantee  which  would  lx*  ac- 
ceptahle  to  the  American  p(*ople.  This  p(*ople,  who  saw  him  stej) 
out  from  their  ranks,  as  oiu*  of  themselves,  and  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  di<;nity  assume  the  leadership  of  a  <;reat  nation,  will 
never  forfiet  that  it  was  he  who  c(»nvoked  the  ('onference  on  the 
Limitation  of  ArmamejU  at  Washinj;ton.  a  conference  which  marked 
the  fireatest  siiifih*  step  toward  world  disarmament  ever  taken,  nor 
that  it  was  lar<;ely  throu<;h  his  adv<x*acv  that  the  Four-Power  Pact  - 
hardly  less  important  was  iinally  reached.  Neither  are  they  likely 
to  forj^et  the  work  he  had  he(*n  aixl  was  e!xh*avorin>;  to  do,  when 
stricken  hy  death,  to  the  end  that  the  I'nited  States  slould  have 
representation  in  the  World  ('ourt  of  International  dustiee.  In  the 
address  he  had  prepared  for  delivery  in  San  Francisco  there  l)r<*athes 
a  sj)irit  of  peace  and  amity  which  might  well  he  taken  as  a  parting 
appeal  to  his  countrymen. 

The  Nation  and,  indeed,  the  wcx’ld  can  ill  afford  t(»  lose  Warren  G. 
Harding  at  a  time  when  douht,  mistrust,  and  hatred  are  more  and 
more  eomjdicating  world  affairs  and  making  individual  and  national 
life  everywhere  increasingly  diflicult,  for  he  was,  in  so  far  as  his  oflice 
and  the  limitations  of  time  and  space  permitted,  the  friend  of  humanity 
at  large.  No  field  of  labor,  no  class  of  s(x*iety,  no  human  activity, 
not  an  American  anywhere,  hut  is  the  p(x)rer  for  his  <leath,  for  he 
was  the  actual  (*r  potential  friend  of  all. 

.Vnd  so  the  Nation  nuxirns  his  passing;  and  other  nations,  forgetting 
for  a  brief  moment  the  bickerings  and  jealousies  which  so  often  divide 
them  and  us,  join  in  rendering  sincere  tribute  of  homage  and  respect 
to  his  menxtrv-  a  world  tribute,  as  unusual  as  it  is  spontane(*us  and 
genuine,  and  which  the  following  brief  passage  from  Mr.  Harding’s 
undelivered  San  Francisco  speech  which  the  Bi'i.i.ktix,  in  closing, 
can  not  do  bettor  than  (piote — goes  far  to  explain: 

From  the*  day  the  j)r(’8(*nt  .\dmiiiisl ration  a-ssumed  r*'8iK)nsil>ility  it  ha.^fjiven  devout 
thou*,;ht  to  the  means  of  creating  an  international  situation,  so  far  as  the  I’nited  States 
mitrht  eontrihutc*  to  it.  which  would  fjive  a.ssuranee  of  fiitiir**  jx'ai'e.  \V»‘  craved  hss 
of  armament,  and  wc*  hate<l  war.  We  felt  sure  we  could  fiiula  rift  intlx*elouds  if  w«* 
could  hut  have  international  understandinf;.  We  felt  sure*  that  if  sponsors  for  fjovern- 
ments  <-ould  only  face  each  other  at  the  <-onferenee  table  and  voice  tlx*  conscienc«‘  of 
a  |M*nitent  world,  we  could  divert  the  frenius  and  tlx*  resojirces  of  men  from  the  aiieix  irs 
of  destrix'tion  and  sorrow  to  the  ways  of  constrix-tion  and  human  hap))iness. 


C'opyricht  hy  Harris  A  Kwinx. 

CALVIN  C(j<)LIl)»iK. 

Thp  Thirtieth  ITesidoiit  of  the  CiiitiKl  Stott's  of  America,  who  succecils  the  lamented  Warren  ('■ .  Hardin); 
anil  who  assumed  ollice  Au);nst  3,  IV£\.  Calvin  C<Milidt;e,  his  character  and  career  are  well  known  to 
his  fellow  citiiens,  whom  he  has  served  for  a  iinarter  of  a  tentnry  in  city.  Slate,  and  national  atTairs. 
The  new  president  lakes  ii|i  his  eNhaiistin);  and  perilous  Inirden  amid  the  );eneral  will  and  rimkI 
wishes  of  his  fellow  citizens. 


TIIK  idoii  of  KimI  Cross  ro<;ional  conforencos  uiuUm’  tlie  auspices 
of  the  Leaf^ue  of  Red  C'ross  Societies  continues  triumphantly 
to  j;ain  jjnumd.  The  first  conference  of  this  kind  was  held 
at  lian<;kok,  Siam,  attended  l)\'  representatives  from  seven 
national  societies  in  the  Far  East.  An  eastern  European  rej^ional 
conference  has  just  closed  at  Warsaw,  Poland.  The  third  re<;ional 
conference  will  he  of  the  Ifed  Cross  societies  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  to  open  at  Buenos  Aires  on  November  2(i,  11)23.  Twelve  coun¬ 
tries  Inive  already  decided  to  participate.  The  American  National 
Red  Cross  probably  will  send  a  representative. 

It  is  believed  that  after  problems  liave  been  discussed  on  broad 
lines  by  the  j'eneral  council  of  the  Icaj^ue  regional  conferences  for  the 
discussion  and  study  (d  details  of  local  application,  by  groups  of 
neighboring  countries  with  the  same  geographic  and  economic  inter¬ 
ests,  will  he  extremely  ])rofitahle.  Such  c(»nferences  facilitate  the 
e.xchange  of  ideas  between  National  Red  Cross  Societies  having 
similar  problems  and  give  tlie  secretariat  of  the  league  useful  guid¬ 
ance  as  to  the  best  methods  of  acting  as  intennediary  ami  as  a  central 
organ  of  information  and  organization.  Further  than  this,  these 
regional  conferences  establish  personal  relations  between  neighboring 
countries  and  go  far  toward  the  establishment  of  a  practical  fell()W- 
ship  in  Red  (’ross  work.  From  present  indications  the  coming  con¬ 
ference  at  Buenos  Aires  will  start  a  new  day  for  Red  Cross  in  Latin 
America. 
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OrU  expodition,  you  will  reciill,  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  eollectinj;  the  plants  firowinj?  in  the  cool  Andes,  and  for 
studyinjj  the  distrn)ution  of  the  Andean  floras.  It  was  fos¬ 
tered  jointly  hy  Harvard  rniversity,  the  New  York  Botan¬ 
ical  Garden,  Smitlisonian  Institution,  and  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia;  indeed,  it  was  actually  one  of  a  series  of 
such  botanical  explorinj?  expeditions,  undertaken  hy  this  association 
of  institutions,  to  the  northern  countries  of  South  America.  There 
were  three  botanists  in  the  party:  Mr.  Ellsworth  P.  Killip,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  of  \Vashin};ton:  Prof.  Tracy  E.  Ilazcn,  of 
Golumhia  ITiiversity  in  New  York;  and  myself.  Mrs.  Pennell,  my 
wife,  accompanied  us  to  La  Gumhre  and  to  Popayan,  aiding  our  work 
with  lier  records  of  the  colors  of  orchids  and  other  choice  flowers. 

We  left  New  York  on  the  2oth  of  April,  1922,  reaching  Buenaven¬ 
tura  on  the  oth  of  May.  Mrs.  Pennell  and  I  went  directly  to  La 
('umhre,  establishing  there  at  the  Smith  clinic  a  base  for  the  collection 
and  study  of  the  plants  of  the  subtropical  forest  that  crowns  this  part 
of  the  summit  of  the  ('ordillera  Occidental.  Mr.  Killip  collected  for 
a  few  days  in  the  luxuriant  tropical  forest  of  the  lower  Dagua,  a 
section  to  which  he  returned  for  valuable  work  during  September. 
(Doctor  Ilazen,  I  should  say,  did  not  join  us  until  July.) 

During  May  our  jiarty  worked  in  the  flora  of  the  western  slope  of 
the  Western  Andes,  gathering  about  1,000  collections  of  plants, 
comj)rising  nearly  that  number  of  different  species.  The  tropical 
forest  here  fronting  the  Pacific  receives  the  lieaviest  rainfall  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  consequently  has  maii}’^  peculiar  trees 
loving  such  wetness  and  warmth.  But  as  yet  its  composition  is 
little  kn<)wn  owing  to  the  very  few  specimens,  or  samples  of  its  plant 
life,  which  have  ever  been  made  there.  The  same  dearth  of  specimens 
and  lack  of  knowledge  limits  our  understanding  of  the  flora  of  a  large 
part  of  ('olombia,  and  I  think  that  you  will  comprehend  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  such  expeditions  as  ours  for  specimens  when  you  realize  that 
('olombia,  lying  within  the  Tropics  and  with  many  highlands  reaching 

■  Kxlrai’t  from  letter  of  Kraneis  W.  I’ennell,  Curator  of  Plants,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  May  7,  1923. 
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t«>  snow,  lias  several  or  many  times  the  numher  of  distinct  forms  of 
life  which  any  eiiual  area  in  the  Temperate  Zone  possesses,  (’om- 
pared  to  many  countries  in  the  Temperate  Zone  tin*  flora  of  ('(domhia 
has  received  very  little  stinly,  whereas  its  adeipiate  understanding 
demands  much  more  field-study  and  jiatherinj'  of  specimens  than  do 
the  temperate  lands. 

Our  best  study  of  the  distrihution  of  the  wild  life  of  ('olomhia  is 
that  made  hy  Dr.  F.  M.  ('hapman  in  his  account  of  the  liirdx  of 
('oloiiibia.  You  will  rememher  that  he  divides  the  world  of  life  into 
four  zones  based  primarily  upon  temperature.  The  ('olomhian  low¬ 
lands,  whether  wet  or  dry,  he  calls  tropical;  the  lower  mountain 


of  tht'  Ameriran  Mut^m  of  Natural  liiator}’. 


TIIK  TUOPK'AL  FOHEST  AL()X(i  THE  M)\\  EH  DAdl'A. 

forest  (termed  usually  ‘‘templada”  in  (’olomhia)  he  terms  sub¬ 
tropical;  the  cool  upland  Andean  forest  or  sahana  he  calls  tem|)erate, 
from  the  larjje  numher  of  forms  of  life  of  the  far-away  Temperate 
Zone  found  there;  and  the  hind  above  timher-orowth  Paramo,  llis 
outlines  of  altitudinal  zones  hold  clearly  for  plant  life  and  will  he 
used  in  this  discussion. 

The  West  (’olomhian  or  (’hoed  Forest  is  particulai-ly  rich  in  variety 
of  trees,  and  has  a  truly  tropical  abundance  of  lianas.  The  dry 
valley  of  Da^ua,  xerophytic  trasses  and  lar<;e  cacti,  came  as  an 
amazinijly  abrupt  contrast.  The  subtropical  forest  is  in  some 
matters  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  zones  of  life,  having  tropical 
variety’  of  life  with  the  greatest  development  of  epiphytes,  hromeliads. 
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and  orchids.  Tlio  kinds  of  orchids,  sonic  maj^nificcnt  and  some 
small  or  even  minute,  althouf'h  all  peculiar  and  beautiful,  seem 
endless.  This  is  also  the  chief  elevation  for  tree  fenis. 

The  train  ride  from  Buenaventura  to  ('ali  is  <»ne  of  tlie  most  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  h(»tanically  certainly  the  most  interesting,  single  day’s 
jtturnev  that  I  have  ever  taken.  You  |)ass  from  the  mangrove- 
fringed  hay  through  ivet  tropical  forest,  and  a  scenic  river  gorge, 
into  an  arid  cactus  valley;  tlience  you  climb  higli  until  at  last  you 
reach  the  subtropical  forest;  have  about  you  vast  views  and  forward 
a  glorious  view  over  the  lovely  ('auca  Valley  and  up  to  the  great 
heights  of  the  ('ordillera  ('entral;  at  last  you  descend  to  the  ('auca 
and  ('ali.  We  could  have  passed  the  whole  live  months  allotted  for 
<»ur  e.xpedition  in  collecting  the  plants — trees,  herbs,  epiphytes — to 
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he  found  near  this  one  railroad,  and  tlien  not  have  obtained  all,  hut 
we  liad  planned  the  expedition  to  reacli  higher  levels,  the  cool 
Temperate  ami  Paramo  Zones,  as  termed  by  Doctor  ('hapman. 

.Vccordingly  about  the  end  of  May  we  descended  to  Palmira,  and 
with  the  generous  aid  <»f  Senores  l)e  Lima,  Prado,  and  Montoya,  of 
‘‘La  Manuelita”  (in  the  absence  of  Sr.  Henry  Eder  in  Bogota), 
obtained  good  mules  for  riding  and  transportation  and  the  services 
of  a  capable  peon.  In  C’ali  we  receiveil  practical  aid  from  Sehor  Don 
Ignacio  Renjifo  B.,  (lovernor  of  Valle.  With  introductions  from 
him  and  from  Senor  (lalvez,  the  representative  of  ('olomhia  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  we  journeyed  overland  from  Aganche,  reaching  Popayan  on 
the  ()th  of  June. 

We  felt  especially  the  true  generosity  of  our  welcome  to  Popayan. 
On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  El  Gauca,  Senor  Don  Nicholas  Rojas, 


r.VLI-K  1)K  LA  UOSAS  (TIIK  STKKKT  (»F  UOSKS),  ('ALDAS  I'AUK,  I'OI’AYAX. 

SO  richly  and  simply  l)(*autiful,  and  the  many  homes  where  the  trc'as- 
nr(‘s  of  tlie  past  are  rij;htly  appreciated  all  this  maki's  an  im|)r(‘ssion 
in  which  one  is  };lad  to  have  liv(*d  for  a  few  weeks  and  which  he  finds 
it  a  privilefje  to  nmn'inher  always.  Mrs.  IVnmdl,  with  her  interest 
in  art,  especially  felt  the  spirit  of  Popayan,  hut  we  all  of  us  value  our 
introductions  there  and  h«»pe  that  it  may  he  possible  some  day  to 
return. 

For  our  hotanieal  work  we  made  brief  excursions  up  throu"h  the 
cool  tiMupiTate  fori'sts  to  I’urace  and  Paletarai  on  the  t‘ast,  the  ('or- 
dillera  (Vntral,  and  to  Santa  Ana  on  the  west,  the  (Mrdilh'ra  Occi- 
(h'ntJil.  On  the  slopi's  of  Purace  we  stayinl  in  the  mountain  cottafie 
of  Dr.  Jidian  I’rihe  I'rihe,  and  from  tlumee  climhcnl  ov(‘r  the  di'solate 


THE  P.\N  .AMERICAN  UNION. 

the  jiovernor,  jjave  us  f(*r  our  home  durinji  the  six  weeks  of  our  stay 
the  old  former  convent  of  the  ('arnuditi's.  (’onvento  del  ('arnuui.  If 
you  are  accpiaintinl  with  Popaya'm  you  know  the  inter(‘st  of  such  an 
histiu'ic  building,  and  you  will  have  cauj;ht  also  the  atmospluTe  of 
that  choice  city.  (It  is  needh'ss  to  compare  cities,  for  each  has  its 
own  merit,  and  Popaya'm  could  not  he  Manizales,  nor  Mani/.ales 
Piapayj'm.)  But  ais  a  lover  of  Spanish  American  culture  and  sympa¬ 
thetic,  I  trust,  to  the  beautiful  in  all  culturi's,  I  feel  an  especial  r(‘j;ard 
for  Pitpayan.  The  (piiet,  difinifiiul  town,  the  old  univei-sity  with  its 
};n*at  library  of  shei*])skin  hooks,  the  weekly  concerts  in  the  sipiare 
under  the  statue  of  ('aldas,  the  churclu*s  with  altais  (and  v(*stments) 
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panuno  to  tho  crator  of  Mount  I’uraco.  Of  onr  party  only  Mr.  Killip 
actually  readied  the  crater,  and  he  could  see  nothinj;  because  of  a  snow 
storm.  It  is  curious  that  our  only  view  of  the  smokinj;  crater  of 
I’urace  should  have  been  that  from  I’ojiayiui.  At  “San  Isidro”  and 
“  Paletara,” haciendas  helonjiiiif;  toSenor  Don  Ijjnaeio  Munoz,  wefonnd 
much,  and  the  uni(|U(‘  |>aramo  (lora  of  the  Llano  de  Paletarsi  was  of 
espeeial  interest.  Senor  Don  (luilhuino  Valencia,  the  distinmiished 
son-in-law  of  Senor  Munoz  whom  we  met  in  Popayan,  {jave  us  valuable 
scientific  information  of  the  animal  and  plant  life  of  Paletarii.  Don 
(ionzalo  Munoz  most  kindly  made  the  dillicult  journey  to  “  ('alafjuala  ” 
and  “Paletara”  with  Mrs.  Pennell  and  me. 


('ourtf^y  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  IIistor>*. 


UK.WY  KOUE.STS  OX  TIIK  WKSTKKX  SLOI’K  OF  THE  CORDILl.EUA  OCCIDENTAL. 

1  must  sjieak  a  moment  of  the  cool  temperate  forest  at  “('ala<xuala.” 
'Phis  cattle  hacienda,  where  are  raised  stock  as  fine  as  I  have  ever 
seen,  is  to-day  still  in  mafinificent  forest.  Through  the  (’ordillera 
('entral  there  is  now  a  "reat  “boom”  in  cattle  raisin*;,  and  the  forest 
is  in  many  places  hein*;  rapidly  and  ruthlessly  felled  in  order  to  form 
upland  pasture.  Owinj;  to  the  lack  of  highways  for  transporting 
lumber  the  finest  timber  is  cut,  dried,  and  burned,  constituting  a 
waste  and  devastation  as  unfortunate  as  any  which  we  have  had  in 
the  United  vStates.  Some  parts  of  the  Quindio  are  a  ruin.  C'olomhia 
needs  to  adopt  in  time  a  policy  of  conservation,  and  apparently  the 
outline  of  one  is  established  at  “('alaguala.”  At  this  estate,  also  the 
property  of  Senor  Munoz,  most  of  the  large  trees  are  left  standing 
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aiul  the  <;roiu»(l  l)eneath  j)lante(l  with  such  jjrasses  as  like  partial 
shade.  The  forest  is  <iiveii  the  aspeet  of  a  vast  ])ark,  hut  no  park 
known  to  me  elsewhere  ean  ecpial  this  in  the  stately  beauty  of  the 
trees,  the  hranehes  of  whieh  are  laden  with  the  heaviest  load  of  air 
plants  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  colorin*!  of  this  forest  is  ex(pn- 
site,  the  rich  purple-reds  of  some  hromeliads  and  the  jjreen-fjray  of 
a  han»;inj;  liehen  adding  rieh  or  delicate  eolor,  while  as  seen  fnmi 
the  hill  of  ('alafjuala  one  looks  (*ver  forested  valleys  u])  to  the  soft 
hrown-jjreen  (d  the  paramos,  and  on  up  to  snow!  When  one  reflects 
that  the  beauty  of  this  forest  mijjht  he  left  and  cherished,  one  rejjrets 
the  more  the  clearin';  of  the  Quindio  and  the  substitution  atauit 
houses  there  of  the  dull  {;ray-f;reen  Australian  euealyptus!  No 
forest  could  he  more  beautiful  nor  deserves  more  to  he  eherished 
with  pride  by  its  owners  than  that  of  the  middle  and  u|)per  slopes  of 
the  ('ohtmt)ian  Andes. 

On  the  ('ordillera  Occidental  we  visited,  by  kind  invitation  of  Sr. 
Don  Daniel  Vejarano  S.,  the  hacienda  of  “San  .Ios»h”  and  thenee 
reached  the  paramillo  of  Santa  .Vna  and  passed  over  to  “  La  dallera’’ 
in  the  heavy  forests  of  the  Ki«*  Micay.  1  have  never  seen  a  liner 
expansive  view  than  that  from  Santa  Ana,  lookinj;  over  the  Micay 
Valiev,  still  completely  forested,  and  over  the  ridj;es  westward  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  forest  about  “.San  dose,”  contained  more 
orchids  in  flower  than  we  succee'led  in  finding  at  any  otlier  point. 
These  air  plants  flower  at  a  definite  season,  which  varies  in  different 
parts  of  (\»lomhia,  and,  although  we  frecpiently  failed  to  find  them 
at  their  best,  we  obtained  everywhere  valuable  information  from 
which  to  plan  future  work. 

With  about  2,()(K)  furtlier  colleetions,  and  nearly  that  number  of 
species,  on  the  Pith  of  duly  we  left  P()j)ayan  to  return  to  ('ali.  Aj;ain 
we  should  have  been  happy  to  have  spent  the  entire  months  ')f  our 
trip  in  one  secti(*n.  1  sus|)eet  that  a  botanist  could  spend  one  or 
several  years  of  continuous  work  in  collectinj;  the  species  (*f  plants 
to  be  f'umd  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Kio  Micay  alone,  before  he  W(»uld 
e.xhaust  that  rieh  flora.  But  the  variety  of  plants  ‘;rowinj;  in  the 
cool  hi};hlands  is  m(»re  limite'l  ami  it  was  possible  within  limited 
time  to  gather  these  with  reasonable  thorou{;hness.  But  it  was 
indeed  with  reluctance  that  we  said  farewell  t()  our  friends  in 
Popayan. 

Our  next  excursion  was  into  the  highlands  of  the  Quindio.  Mi-s. 
Pennell  had  left  our  party  in  (’ali  to  return  via  Buenaventura  and 
Panama  to  the  Tnited  States,  while  Doctor  Ilazen  had  jctined  Mr. 
Killip  and  me.  We  three  nule  overland  in  late  duly  from  LI  Zarzal 
t«>  Salent'*,  and  at  this  interesting;  town  on  the  old  (Quindio  trail 
established  our  base  for  a  few  weeks.  From  here  my  companions 
cro.ssed  the  t'ordillera  ('entral  by  both  the  old  and  new  (Quindio 
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trails,  and  Mr.  Killip  wont  up  to  Bogota.  (On  my  formor  expedition 
to  Colombia,  in  11)17,  I  had  spent  several  months  in  Bogota.)  1 
aeeepted  the  generous  invitation  of  Sr.  Don  Alfonso  Tohon,  to  his 
mountain  estate  of  “Alaska,”  and  here  in  early  August  Doctor 
llazen  joined  me. 

My  companions  were  greatly  interested  in  the  journey  over  the 
Quindio  trails,  and  were  especially  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  the  great 
groves  of  the  wax  palm,  first  known  to  science  fntm  Humboldt's 
expedition  over  this  range  in  the  lii>it  years  of  the  last  century.  I 
enjoyed  the  rich  forests  of  “Pinares”  and  “Alaska,”  although  the 
clearing  here,  made  1  undei*stand  before  the  property  had  come  to  its 
present  owner,  was  particularly  deplorable.  With  the  aid  of  Senor 
Tobdn  and  accompanied  by  him  and  a  party  of  his  friends,  we  made 
the  ascent  ()f  the  Paramo  del  Quindio,  camping  for  four  days  in  a 
valley  just  below  the  snow. 

•Vll  the  paramos  of  the  Cohunbian  Andes  have  upon  them  species 
of  frailejones,  plants  with  stout  simple  column  clothed  with  old 
leaves  and  bearing  at  the  summit  a  circle  of  outstanding  woolly  or 
silky  leaves  and  clustei’s  of  heads  of  yellow  (lowers.  All  are  fra¬ 
grantly  aromatic  herbs;  the  stems  make  good  windbreaks  around  a 
camp,  while  the  leaves  make  a  mattress  as  deliciously  fragrant  as 
pine  or  spruce  boughs  in  our  northern  forests.  In  the  Quindio  is  the 
handsomest  of  frailejones,  its  soft  hairs  varying  from  silvery  yellow 
to  the  richest  conceivable  shade  (*f  old  gohl.  There  are  many  strik¬ 
ing  alpine  plants,  densely  numded  bushes  of  a  relative  of  the  astei’s 
of  the  north,  or  plants  dwarfed  and  mat  like,  or  plants  clothed  like 
the  frailejemes  with  protective  hairs.  One  of  the  last,  the  frailej<»n 
bianco,  clothed  in  white,  has  the  densest  coat  of  hair  that  I  have  ever 
seen  on  any  plant. 

In  late  August  our  party  reached  Pereira,  and  from  there  Mr. 
Killip  and  Doctor  llazen  returned  to  Cali  and  La  ('umbre,  from 
whence  D(»ctor  llazen  had  to  jmirnev  at  once  to  New  York,  while 
Mr.  Killi|)  tarried  through  S(*ptember,  getting  orchids  and  many 
other  choice  plants  at  this  very  favorable  station.  He  reached  New 
York  with  his  large  collections  in  mid-October. 

With  one  helper  and  a  smaller  outfit,  1  left  Pereira  on  .Vugust  :h) 
for  Manizales.  Again,  from  the  governor  of  the  Department  of 
Caldas,  Sr.  Oen.  Pompilio  (lutierrez,  we  received  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  and  letters  of  introduction,  and  on  the  2d  of  September  started 
westward  for  what  was  to  prove  the  most  diflicult  and  botanically  the 
most  interesting  single  link  of  the  expedition.  We  reached  Santuario 
on  St'ptember  o,  and  on  the  7th,  with  a  skilled  guide,  started  fnmi  the 
hacienda  (tf  Senor  C'apia  on  the  Rio  San  Rafael  directly  up  the  valley 
of  that  stream  for  the  paramo  on  the  Derro  Tatama.  Our  course 
required  less  than  three  days  in  the  ascent,  but  was  through  pro- 
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(•ipit(»ns  country,  u|)  a  rocky,  roarino  mountain  hnatk  which  wc 
forded  many  times;  thence,  wlu*n  its  upper  course  ahead  l)ecame  a 
series  of  cataracts  and  cascades,  up  tliroujjh  virgin  forest  hy  the 
steepest  and  roufihest  course  I  liave  ever  known.  Our  trail  was 
simply  an  old  cut-way  “troclia,”  which  had  not  been  followed  for  IS 
months,  and  it  was  only  hy  searching  dilifiently  for  ancient  marks 
of  the  machete  that  the  fiuide  could  find  Ids  way.  Once  we  lost 
several  lumrs  in  a  tldcket  of  mountain  hamhoo  and  were 

repeatedly  misled  hy  the  false  cuttinjjs  };nawed  hy  mountain  hears. 
At  last  we  readied  the  paramo,  hut  so  far  hehind  our  »;uide’s  predic¬ 
tion  and  over  such  an  indescrihahly  diflicult  trail  that  we  had  remain- 
inj;  only  provisi(»ns  suflicient  for  that  one  day. 

The  time  on  the  paramo  of  (Vrro  Tatama  was  inadeipiate,  hut  it 
was  sullicient  to  demonstrate  the  richness  of  the  fhtra  there  and  to 
.show  that  the  plant  life  of  cool  zones  so  isolated  have  developed 
larjiely  into  peculiar  local  species.  In  the  one  family  that  1  have 
been  most  attentively  studyin<;,  the  Scrophularia<‘ea\  to  whicli 
heloii"  the  ('alceolarias,  out  of  idne  species,  ei<;ht  are  certainly  new 
to  science,  while  the  ninth  was  a  plant  whose  flesliy  fruits  are  d(»uht- 
less  eaten  and  the  seeds  distributed  hy  birds.  1  have  been  now  on 
two  of  the  isolated  paramos  of  the  northern  (’ordillera  Occidental — 
once  before  in  11) IS  at  the  northern  end  of  the  chain — and  liave  on 
each  upland  encountered  flora  as  peculiar  and  wholly  unknown. 
Y(»u  will  realize  somethiiif;  of  the  interest  of  scientific  exploration  in 
flora  such  as  these.  1  only  wish  that  there  were  more  in  ('olomhia 
as  in  my  own  country  who  were  followin*?  out  such  work  and  feelino 
the  interest  (»f  findinj;  out  and  accountinj;  for  the  distribution  of 
plants  and  animals. 

Hack  to  Santuario,  and  thence  to  Medellfn  hy  the  close  of  Septem¬ 
ber;  thenee  to  the  Magdalena  and  ('arta<;ena  and  New  Y(»rk  durin*; 
October,  is  the  remainder  of  the  narrative  of  my  journey. 

Our  specimens  have  all  arrived  in  good  condition,  and  much  of  the 
time  since  has  been  spent  in  providing  these  with  labels  giving 
information  as  to  locality,  environment,  date,  altitude,  habit,  cidor, 
etc.,  .sorni  the  entire  series  of  over  7, ()()()  collections  will  be  divided 
into  sets  for  the  four  contributing  institutions,-  and  the  task  of  their 
identification  will  begin.  Of  each  of  the  7,()(K)  we  attempted  to 
obtain  suflicient  material  f(»r  all,  although  actually,  especially  on  the 
diflicult  journey  t<»  Tatama,  we  could  not  always  care  for  so  many. 
Allowing  for  the  times  when  we  gathered  the  same  species  again  in 
order  to  show  its  range,  1  supp<*se  that  our  ccdlection  actually  com¬ 
prises  between  4.. 500  and  .■),()()()  diffenait  species.  That  y(ai  may 

>  Nami'ly,  llu-  A<-a(lemy  of  Natural  S<-ion(fs  of  l’hila<U'l|>hia:  the  I’nivorsily  of  Harvard,  Cambridpc, 
Mass.;  tlu'  Now  York  Botanical  Carden.  Now  York  City;  and  tho  .'Smithsonian  Institution,  Washincton, 
1).  C. 
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appivciatf  the  relative  riclmoss  of  tlu*  ('oloinhiaii  lloni  I  may  say  tliat 
this  numher  of  s|)(*cii*s  - ohtainod  <lurin«i  five  montlis  ami  without 
ineludin^  many  trees  or  especially  (liflieult  plants,  and  only  those  we 
ehaneed  up<»n — is  one  and  one-ludf  times  as  many  as  the  entire  num- 
her  of  flowerin';  plants  known  to  exist  in  the  I’nited  States  north  of 
8(5°  and  east  of  100°. 

As  to  further  work  in  the  (\domhian  Andes  I  have  j;iven  to  these* 
liavinj;  oversi};ht  of  the  survey  of  the  vei;etation  of  northern  South 
America  certain  suggestions  based  upon  the  18  months  of  experience 
in  ('olomhia  which  I  liave  now  had.  The  chief  suggestion  is  for 
expeditions  of  two  types:  One,  such  reconnaisance  expeditions  as 
this  of  1022  with  the  aim  of  finding  out  especially  what  are  the 
natural  areas  occupied  hv  various  floras,  the  other  the  aissignment 
(tf  certain  collectors  to  remain  in  certain  areas  until  the  floras  have 
been  collected  with  reasonable  thoroughness.  In  either  type  of 
work  we  sliould  ap|)reciate  the  coo|)eration  of  ('olomhians  and  I 

especially  in  the  latter  type  of  resident  work  could  many  aid  simply 
by  making  and  sending  either  to  us,  or  to  tin*  museum  of  the  ('olegio 
de  La  Salle  in  Begota,  a  complete  series,  carefully  dried,  of  the  |)lants 
growing  in  their  home  sections.  Those  living  in  (’olojnhia  live  in  tlie 
midst  t)f  a  flora  still  in  process  of  becoming  known,  and  wfiere  the 
collecting  of  the  plants  and  animals  about  their  homes  still  has  much 
of  the  thrill  of  exploration.  ' 
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PKIiMlT  mo  to  tako  udvantuf^o  of  this  occasion  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  Pan  Americanism  viewed  in  its  economic 
aspect. 

Pan  Americanism  as  a  movement  of  union,  as  a  product 
of  the  fraternity  of  all  tlie  Kepuhlics  of  tlie  Americas,  is  a  political 
orientation  whose  fruits  of  peace  and  continental  harmony  are  even 
now  an  en viable  characteristic  of  the  American  civilizations. 

What  practical  results  can  this  movement  have  in  the  economic 
field  (  We  must  first  rememher  ttiat  peace  and  international  har- 
jmtny  are  factors  of  tlie  »i;reatest  importance  from  the  economic  and 
social  viewpoints.  How  much  Greater  would  have  heen  the  projtress 
reached  hv  Kuropean  civilization  if  it  were  not  for  the  wars  that 
periodically  retarded  tlie  activities  of  the  principal  States,  desolated 
their  fields,  and  destroyed  tlieir  industries  f  Any  political  orienta¬ 
tion  directed  to  the  avoidance  of  discord  anion"  the  American 
Kepuhlics  lias,  in  this  alone,  a  "reat  economic  transcendency,  a  "rent 
practical  importance. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  of  an  economic  order  which 
could  lie  readied  in  a  more  direct  manner  throu"h  a  Pan  American 
ptdicy.  1  refer  to  the  sjiecial  facilities  "ranted  for  the  expansion  of 
commercial  and  industrial  relations  in  {jeiieral  of  tfie  Kepuhlics  of 
.Vmerica  in  various  ways,  as,  for  instance,  hy  conventions,  hy 
uniformity  of  le"islation,  etc. 

(’an  Pan  Americanism  aspire  to  hind  all  tlie  Kejnihlics  of  the  two 
continents  in  a  complete  economic  union  f 

The  theory  of  an  economic  union  of  all  tlie  American  Kepuhlics 
meets  a  serious  objection  in  tlie  existence  of  "reat  differences  in 
stren"th  between  the  Tnited  States  and  tlie  Kepuhlics  of  Latin 
America.  hVee  trade  or  tlie  suppression  of  customs  duties  on  the 
products  of  tlie  different  American  Kepuhlics  would  si"nify  for  these 
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countries  n<»t  only  an  almost  complete  (‘limination  of  an  important 
branch  of  their  fiscal  revenues,  hut  als(»  the  ruin  of  a  j;r(*at  part  of 
their  industries.  'I'he  ecomunic  union  of  hotli  c<»ntim*nts,  even  more 
than  a  national  uni(»n,  would  signify  an  almost  universal  confedera¬ 
tion.  ('onse(piently,  the  policy  »)f  protection  which  is  so  widely 
practiced  in  the  different  Republics  w«tuld  necessarily  become  a 
policy  of  free  trade.  But  if  the  handicap  of  customs  duties  wmv 
eliminated  the  march  of  Ban  American  profjress  would  ctmtinue 
under  conditions  very  unfavorable  tt)  the  Latin  American  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  ecomunic  unions  between  the  Latin 
American  Republics  and  their  nei>;hbors  there  would  result  oidy 
reciprocal  advantajjes  for  the  development  of  the  innate  stren>;th  of 
each  one  of  tiuun.  The  Republics  smallest  in  size  and  ])opulation 
would  clearly  }?ain  by  free-trade  ajireements  and  by  ties  of  an  eco¬ 
nomic  nature.  A  very  clear  e.\amj)le  is  the  prop(»sed  economic  and 
])olitical  union,  unfortunately  as  yet  unrealized,  (»f  the  ('entral 
American  Republics.  Would  tliat  the  conclusion  of  our  ancient 
dispute  on  the  Pacific  c«tuld  be  in  the  future  a  reconciliation  winch, 
even  if  unfortunately  it  could  not  be  fraternal,  would  be  at  least 
ecomunic,  between  ('bile,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  countries  ])roducinf; 
different  commodities  and  p(>ssessinj;  a  weak  population,  narrowly 
limited  in  their  industry  and  commerce! 

Tliis  is  not  in  any  way,  {jentlemen,  an  arjiument  ajjainst  Pan 
Americanism.  This  means  oidy  tfnit  tfu'  most  intimate  economic 
union  that  can  or  should  exist  between  tfie  Latin  American  Republics 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  "nait  Pan  American  Tnion,  just  as  the 
part  is  in  harmony  with  the  wlude. 

We  ('hileans  must  strenjjthen  the  ecomunic  ties  that  unite  us  to 
our  neighbors,  but  this  must  not  j)revent  our  drawing  closer  the 
bonds  of  Pan  Americanism  which  are  to  unite  us  to  all  the  otlier 
Republics  of  America. 

The  various  groups  of  economic  unions  that  the  Republics  of 
('entral  and  South  America  might  form  between  each  other  would 
come  together  in  a  great  Pan  American  consortium,  destined  to 
unite  all  the  nations  of  the  continent  without  menace  to  the 
sovereignty  of  any  one  of  them. 

If  the  extraordinary  p(»wer  of  the  United  States  is  an  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  the  realization  of  a  complete  union  of  the  two  Americas, 
this  same  great  economic  and  political  strength  becomes,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  most  effective  force  for  the  assurance  of  the  suecess  of  Pan 
Americanism,  The  uniting  of  peoples  in  great  entities,  confedera¬ 
tions,  empires,  or  simply  unions,  has  always  revolved  about  the 
strongest,  because  the  greatness  of  a  people  has  its  power  of  attraction 
as  has  the  greatness  of  a  star.  The  union  of  different  peoples  is 
rarely  accomplished  by  common  agreement  of  them  all,  however 
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stntii<;ly  they  may  all  l»i*  (•(iiiviiicod  of  tlu*  atlvanta{;os  of  consolidation. 
In  this  sense  it  can  he  said,  then,  without  fear  of  eontradietion.  that 
the  |)artieipation  of  the  I’niteil  States  in  the  Pan  American  I'nion  is 
a  most  powerful  sup|)ortin<;  force  and  is  the  surest  ‘juaranty  of  its 
success. 

The  misj'ivinjjs  of  thoufihtful  men  who  throujih  fear  of  the  irre¬ 
sistible  superiority  of  the  Anjilo  Sa.xon  Kepuhlie  demand  <;uaranties 
for  our  economic  interests  and  for  the  e.xereise  of  the  .sovereijinty  of 
the  Latin  American  Kepuhlics  are  doubtless  very  sound  and  should 
he  considered  at  every  stajje  in  the  development  of  Pan  Americanism. 
Put  after  all  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  hauf'hty  and 
danjierous  ideals  of  the  enemies  of  Pan  American  rapprochement,  nor 
with  tho.se  of  the  advocates  of  a  Latin  American  union  as  ojjposed  to 
an  Aiifjlo  Saxon  union. 

From  certain  circles  of  old  Furope,  where  up  to  a  short  time  aj;o 
we  were  rej;arded  with  ill-concealed  contempt,  there  issues  even  now 
a  current  of  propaganda  hostile  to  Pan  Americanism.  Let  us  not 
he  influenced  by  advice  inspired  rather  by  envy  of  the,  United  States 
than  by  love  of  us. 

Latin,  Spanish,  or  Indo  Americanism  which  aims  at  the  formation 
(tf  an  American  entity  ecpial,  if  indeed  not  superior  to,  the  North 
America!!  rnion — even  if  it  were  not  a  Utopian  and  fantastic  con¬ 
ception  destined  to  remain  forever  in  the  nebulous  rej^ions  of  an 
idealism  incapable  of  finding  a  practical  manner  of  conversiim  into 
reality — is  a  project  of  union  that  never  will  have  the  coherence 
necessary  to  he  stronj';  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  dangerous  policy  and 
therefore  inadvisable. 

North  American  capitalism  has  been  denounced  as  a  great  danger  to 
our  weak  Kepuhlies.  It  is  true  that  international  economic  relations 
are  generally  a  source  of  serious  difliculties  for  the  weakest  peoples. 
This  is  why  we  should  make  no  concessions  to  foreign  eapital  which 
can  compromise  our  sovereignty,  and  for  this  rejison  also  we  should 
he  very  careful  in  the  contraction  of  national  and  locid  loans  abroad. 

Still,  if  we  can  maintain  public  order  and  guarantee  the  rights  of 
all  in  the  proper  manner,  there  will  he  little  chance  for  any  disputes 
endangering  the  sovereignty  of  our  Kepuhlics. 

Let  us  remember  that  revolutions  that  lead  to  anarchy  and  violate 
the  laws  are  a  national  calamity,  not  only  on  account  of  the  evils 
they  entrain,  hut  also  because  they  give  ground  for  the  intervention 
of  the  stronger  peoples  in  a  manner  which  may  he  a  menace  to 
sovereignty  and  a  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  weaker. 

If  North  American  capital  comes  to  our  Kepuhlics  to  collaborate 
in  our  economic  expansion  without  displacing  national  ca|)ital  in 
the  investments  that  the  latter  can  make,  just  as  it  has  come  to  our 
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copper  and  nitrate  industries,  and  as  it  will  come  to-morrow  to  our  | 

|)aper  and  iron  industries,  let  us  welcome  it,  for  it  will  assist  us  in  ji 

accomplishing  what  we  ourselves  could  never  do  alone.  ■ 

1,  for  my  part,  as  a  delegate  «tf  ('Idle  at  the  Fifth  Pan  American  | 

(’onference,  take  special  pleasure  in  hearing  witness  to  the  spirit  of 
e<iuity  and  conciliation,  even  of  generosity,  with  which  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  discussed,  until  full  agreement  was 
reached,  such  matters  as  that  of  trade-marks,  in  which  it  had  a|)peared 
impttssihlc  to  harmonize  their  views  with  th<»se  of  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
and  ('Idle. 

If  we  leave  the  purely  economic  held  and  enter  the  moral  we  may 
well  ask  ourselves;  Why  should  we  reject  the  Pan  American  cons(»r- 
tium  to  which  the  Uidted  States  is  inviting  us'  Such  an  action 
would  he  understood  if  the  invitation  had  come  from  a  nation  that 
we  believed  unworthy  of  our  friendship.  But  as  cultured  people  of 
America  we  all  can  a|>praise  at  their  true  worth  the  outstanding  ( 

(nudities  of  the  great  .Vnglo  American  civilizatitm.  Its  universities 
and  scientific  centers;  its  institutions  of  government  and  its  profound 
respect  for  individual  liberty;  its  tolerance  in  matters  of  religious 
Ixdief;  its  devotion  to  progirss,  etc.,  place  the  Uniti'd  States  in  a 
p(»sition  that  honors  not  alone  America,  hut  all  civilization  of  the 
present  day. 

.Vdmirers  of  Bolshevist  Uussia  are  naturally  enemies  of  Xorth  * 

American  civilization,  hut  in  this  we  might  well  k(‘e|)  in  mind  the 
Latin  |)roverh,  dc  tjuxtlhits  non  dispitfontliini. 

(lentlemen,  in  conclusion  I  will  repeal,  that  our  duty  is  to  place 
the  union  of  the  American  Republics  on  a  plane  where  the  rights 
and  int(*r(*sts  of  all  are  in  harmony.  And  however  close  the  ti(*s  ' 

to  he  (‘stahlislu'd  l)etw(*en  the  Latin  Ke|)ul>lies,  ('specially  those 
that  are  neighbors,  in  their  endeavor  to  attain  their  (‘conomic  ends,  | 

they  sluudd  he  in  harmony  with  this  same  broad  and  rich  aim  of 
Pan  Americanism. 
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By  Fuaxces  Took  WEiNBUKd, 

Ih  ixirlmi  nt  of  1‘uhlie  InHiruclion  nj  Mr.riro. 

A  (TIOX  aiul  (‘(lucntion  for  tho  pooplo  is  the  keynote  of  the 
/  %  poliey  t)f  the  Minister  of  Edueation  of  Mexico,  Jose 

/  %  Vaseoneelos.  In  accord  with  tliis,  many  new  things  have 

been  done  within  the  last  two  years,  the  latest  being 
los  cursos  de  invierno  (the  winter  courses)  for  Mexican  teachei-s. 
'I'lie  schools  of  the  Federal  District  and  the  plateau  region  have  their 
long  vacati(tn  in  the  winter,  hence  the  winter  coui’ses.  This  is  a  new 
departure  in  the  history  of  national  education  in  Mexico,  although 
it  can  boast  (tf  a  university  nearly  a  century  older  than  Ilarvanl. 

The  lii*st  work  of  this  kind  in  Mexico  was  the  inauguration  of  los 
cui’sos  de  verano  para  extranjeros  (the  summer  coui’ses  for  foreigners) 
by  the  National  rniversity  in  1921.  The  Mexican  (l()vernment  gave 
free  transportation  to  American  teachei's  on  the  national  railroads  and 
generously  provided  excursion  trips  to  many  points  of  interest. 
Sixty-seven  teacheix  and  university  students  from  the  United 
States  attended  the  first  session.  During  the  siunmer  of  1922,  more 
than  4(K)  took  advantage  of  these  courses  ami  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  Mexicans.  Then  no  sooner  were  the  corri(h>rs  of  the  old  build¬ 
ings  deserted  by  the  enthusiastic  throng  of  extranjeros,  when  the 
plans  for  the  Mexican  group  were  started. 

EDUCATION  IN  I'KACTICE — NOT  ON  PAEEK. 

E<lucation  in  practice  now  being  the  rule  in  contrast  to  educa¬ 
tion  on  paper  — at  least  for  the  ma.sses  as  the  previous  history  of 
Mexico  shows,  the  need  for  vacation  cours(‘s  was  perceived  inde¬ 
pendently  in  two  separate  departments.  Don  Roberto  Medellin, 
head  of  the  departmento  escolar  (department  of  schools)  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Secretariat  of  Public  Education,  saw  that  there  could  not  be 
any  real  reform  in  the  subject  matter  taught,  without  first  improving 
the  teaching  staff.  He  therefore  conceived  the  plan  h)r  these  courses. 
At  the  same  time  Dr.  Eze(pjiel  Chavez,  head  of  I.iOs  Altos  Estudios, 
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the  Ciraduate  Selutol  of  llie  National  I’niveisity  <)f  Mexieo,  who  was 
one  of  the  initiators  (»f  the  sninnn'r  eoursi's  for  forei<;nei-s,  eaine  t«)  the 
eonelusion  that  if  the  National  rniversity  was  to  justify  its  (‘xistenee 
as  a  real  live  institution,  it  must  play  an  aetive  |)art  in  the  eduea- 
tional  life  of  the  wh<*le  Kepuhlie.  Throu»]:li  these  eourses  he  saw  an 
opportunity  to  aeeoinplish  this  end.  F(tr  what  better  method  could 
h(‘  chosen  than  to  hrinji  the  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Kepuhlie 
to  the  university  and  to  send  hack  the  university,  throujih  them,  a 
livin';,  vital  foree  ^  When  timse  two  men  discovered  their  comimm 
interests  and  plans,  they  |)ooled  their  efforts,  and  in  Se|)teml>er,  H)22, 
the  plans  for  these  coinses  l)e‘;an  to  form. 


CLASS  IS  ACiUlCCLTl  KK. 

Practical  cMlmtHioii  is  given  in  the  siwcions  ganh'iis  of  t  he  College  of  Agriculture.  The  grounds  and  some 
of  the  buildings  wen-  formerly  part  of  the  ancient  Convent  of  .san  laeinto,  which  was  converted  into 
the  College  of  .Vgrieult  ure  nearly  a  eetitiiry  ago. 


now  TIIK  KIXAXCIAL  DIKKICI'I.TIKS  WKKK  .SOLVKD. 

With  the  widespread  and  colossal  lack  of  school  l>uildinj;s  and 
school  etpiipment  the  educational  hudf;et  is  stiained  to  the  utmost. 
Therefore,  although  the  Secretariat  of  Education  and  Hector  Antonio 
('aso,  of  the  National  University,  ‘;ave  hearty  approval  to  tlu*so  plans 
for  the  courses,  they  were  not  able  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 
In  connection  with  this  lack,  Don  Koherto  Medellin  and  Doctor 
('havez  had  to  take  into  consideration  also  the  fact  that,  due  to  very 
low  salaries,  the  teachers  from  distant  or  even  near-hv  States  would 
he  unable  to  come.  Hut  the  zeal  of  these  men  was  increased  rather 
than  lessened  in  the  face  of  these  difliculties.  They  appealed  to 
Presiflent  ()hre};dn  f<»r  free  transportation  for  the  teachers.  This 
was  ‘;ranted.  The  Suhsecretary  of  the  Secretariat  of  .\>;ricultur(‘, 
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P.  1)(‘  N(‘»;ri,  due  to  Ids  interest  in  rural  edueation,  fouiul  a 
means  of  providin';  out  of  his  hud*;et  hoard,  lodj;in{;,  and  materials 
for  elass  instruetion.  Lastly,  the  teachers  of  the  various  faculties 
enthusiastieally  j^ave  six  and  some  eij'ht  weeks  of  their  previous 
vacation  time,  without  any  remuneration,  some  of  them  sacrilieiii'; 
lonf;-cherished  vacation  trips. 

ACTION  —  NOT  WORDS. 

Armed  with  all  of  these  provisions,  the  invitation  sent  out  to  the 
vaiious  States  of  the  Kepuhlic  l)rouj;ht  results.  Selected  groups  of 
20  were  invited  to  he  guests  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  In  some 
instances  the  State  departments  of  education  found  it  possible  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  extra  delegates.  Thus  when  the  winter  courses 
opened  in  December,  1!)22,  nearly  1,000  teachers  from  every  region 
of  the  country  from  ('hihuahua  to  Yucatan  and  from  Nayarit  to 
Vera  ('ruz,  including  those  of  the  Federal  District — were  enrolled. 

TDK  CCRKICCLCM. 

The  courses  were  divided  into  three  categories — academic,  prac¬ 
tical,  and  cultural.  The  lii-st  included  the  study  of  those  subjects 
that  are  intimately  related  with  the  special  activities  of  teacheix, 
such  as  the  science  of  edmuition,  psychology,  organization  and 
administration  of  schools,  etc.  The  second  included  practical 
coui'ses  that  dealt  with  applied  .science,  domestic  economy,  small 
industries,  and  agriculture.  The  third  included  courses  on  the 
progress  realized  in  science,  on  new  methods  of  teaching  languages, 
and  literature;  also  special  lectures,  recitals,  and  visits  to  the 
archeological  monuments. 

KDUC'ATIOX  FOR  THE  PEORLE. 

The  new  policy  now  enforced  being  to  educate  the  people,  including 
in  this  i-ategory  not  only  the  city  workei-s  hut  the  indigenes  jis  well, 
emphasis  was  laid  on  practical  courses.  These  were  given  in  the 
agricultural  college,  built  about  the  old  C'onvent  of  San  dacinto,  with 
its  spacious  grounds.  In  the  doimitorii's  of  this  college  all  of  the  four 
hundred  and  odd  teachers,  especially  invited,  were  housed.  These 
were  divided  into  eight  groups,  each  m  charge  of  a  group  leader,  each 
having  to  follow  a  particular  program.  They  were  furnished  with 
food,  lodging,  laundry,  special  medical  care,  entertainment,  and 
excuision  trips,  all  free  of  charge,  the  only  condition  being  that 
they  should  attend  the  group  classes  regularly.  The  remainder  of 
the  teachers  registered  were  classed  as  “free  students,”  who  were 
permitted  to  elect  courses  and  to  live  where  they  wished. 


A  }'<t(Kl  idea  of  tho  practical  subjects  taujjlit  and  «tf  their  distribu¬ 
tion  may  be  derived  from  the  foll»»win<j  projjram  for  women: 

(i  to  7.:t0  a.  in.  Asricullure.  The  cultivation  of  trt'os.  gardeiiiiij'.  Itaily. 

7.:M)  to  S  a.  111.  Itreakfast. 

8  to  9  a.  III.  K(lu<-ation.  Siinple  and  eonenMc  talk.s  alMiiit  the  lies!  eonee)>t8 
of  eilueation  and  human  ndationships,  the  t<“<  hni(|Ue  of  teaehiiif;,  jiayehol- 
ofiy  of  ediK-ation  atid  the  oiyanization  of  tin*  rural  aeluKtl.  Itaily. 

!)  to  II  a.  m.  .\thletie8.  (iaineH  for  ehildreii  and  outdintr  sports.  Saturdays. 

y  to  II  a.  111.  Dairyiii';.  The  <|uality,  eou.s<*rvalion  and  u.st's  of  milk.  Mon¬ 
days. 

y  to  Ida.  tn.  Sintrin*;.  .National  song's  atid  chorus  practice.  Monday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  I'riday. 


.V  lesson  in  |>lantin);  aecordint;  to  iniMlern  and  seientirie  nielliiNh 


11  a.  m.  to  12  m.  Child  care.  Talks  concerniiio:  the  l  are  and  feediii"  of  infatils, 
with  practical  demonstrations.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

11  a.  Ill.  to  I  p.  111.  Conservation  of  fruit.  Tue.sday. 

1  to  2  ]i.  111.  l)iniu‘r. 

2  to  4  |>.  III.  l)oni(‘8ti<-  is-onoiiiy.  Rural  home  proldems.  Tiu'sday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  Friday. 

4  to  5  ]i.  111.  l$ee  eiilturo.  Itaily. 

Tlie  prof^rams  varied  accordiiifj  to  the  needs  and  preferences  of 
groups.  Thus  some  of  the  above  subjects  were  replaced  in  certain 
groups  by  silk  culture,  hide  tanning,  soap  making,  etc.  But  every 
group  had  a  full  and  complete  program,  beginning  at  0  in  the  morning 
and  ending  l>  in  the  afternoon.  After  the  supper  hour,  the  students 
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fidiiul  rchixatioii  in  sinjiinj;,  (liincini;,  visitinfj,  or  stiulyiii};.  Some- 
tiiiu's  oducational  films  wore  prosontod.  There  were  also  trips  to 
movies  and  eoneerts. 

TIIK  KIND  OF  KDI  CATION  THAT  MKXICO  NKKDS. 

The  importance  of  these  practical  classes  can  only  he  realized  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  this  type  of  education  is  very  new  in  Mexico. 
Not  until  this  administration  has  there  been  a  techidcal  department 
in  the  Federal  Secretariat  of  Fdneation.  Outside  of  the  hTMleral 
District,  technical  schools  did  not  exist.  Kven  now  such  schools  are 


HKK  CT  UTl'KE. 


The  miisl  |>ii|>iilar  courso  of  the  winli'r  session.  The  inslriielor,  sealed  in  the  center  of  the  croup,  has  had 
a  wealth  of  e\|M'rienee  aeipiired  in  the  creal  tn'e-raisinc  centers  of  the  I'nitisi  .''tales  an<l  Mexico.  Aj  i- 
eullure  retpiires  little  capital  in  Mexico,  and  honey  is  very  iniieh  liked;  hence  the  creat  interest. 


limited  to  the  State  capitals  and  to  a  few  of  the  larj^er  cities  of  the 
Uepnhlic,  This  condition  is  due  to  lack  of  funds  and  to  the  fight 
that  the  old  order  is  making  against  the  awakeidng  of  the  sid)mis- 
sive  Indian  through  practical  education.  In  the  State  of  Michoacan, 
for  example,  one  of  the  richest  in  natural  resources,  it  is  not  out  of 
the  ordinary  to  find  natives  still  working  for  30  centavos  (15  cents) 
a  (lay,  and  to  see  them  stalking  over  the  rich  soil  like  living  skeletons, 
due  to  lack  of  nourishing  food.  Many  of  these  natives  have  refused 
the  land  which  the  Clovernment  is  offering  because  they  have  not 
been  taught  the  value  of  it. 

With  such  conditions  widespread,  think  then  what  it  may  mean 
to  Michoacan  to  have  even  only  20  teachers  return  with  practical 
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and  scientific  ideas  to  spread;  nr,  think  what  it  may  mean  to  the 
States  of  (luererro  and  Piiehla  and  others  where  thousands  of  pesos 
worth  ()f  fruit,  f'rowiu};  spontaneously,  is  left  to  rot,  to  have  their 
teachers  know  and  teach  how  to  conserve  fruit;  or,  think  what  it  may 
mean  to  the  honey-raisin};  districts,  Tehuantepec,  Jalisco,  Vera  Cruz, 
and  others  to  have  their  teacher  learn  and  teach  hee  culture.  And 
so,  one  mi};ht  "o  on  ad  infinitum. 

There  is  one  more  course,  thou};h,  deserviu};  special  mention,  from 
which  the  people  may  derive  henefit;  that  is,  child  care.  In 

Mexico,  where  infant  mortality  reaches  a  very  hi};h  mark,  instruction 
in  the  schools  aloii};  these  lines  can  oidy  hrin*;  about  };ood  results. 
It  is  expected,  moreover,  that  these  teachers  will  not  oidy  take  hack 
their  new  ideas  to  their  classes,  hut  also  to  the  families  in  the  puehhjs, 
so  that  they  may  learn  to  use  their  environment  and  to  impnn-e 
their  standard  of  livin*;. 

THE  TEACIIEHS  AM>  HY-PItODl'CTS  OF  THESE  lOl  KSES. 

Of  the  four  humlred  and  odd  teachers  who  were  in  the  a};rieultural 
college,  only  alamt  ."iO  per  cent  were  normal  };raduates.  The  rest 
had  only  elementary  school  preparation  for  their  woik.  Some  of 
them  came  from  mountain  districts,  ridiii};  four  to  six  days  on  hoiNe- 
haek  to  the  nearest  railroad  station.  The  salaries  of  these  teachers 
ran};e  from  JO  to  100  |)esos  a  month.  In  some  puehlos  where  the 
mines  are  not  heinj;  worked  or  other  industries  are  shut  down, 
teachers  have  heen  keepiii};  their  schools  open  without  any  salaries 
for  months.  These  conditions  are  typical  of  rural  districts.  In 
addition,  in  every  instance,  these  teachers  l)rou};ht  with  them  the 
consciousness  of  terrible  and  widespread  need  of  seho(*l  l)uildin};s, 
»)f  school  ecpiipment  in  the  huildin};s  that  do  exist,  of  textbooks,  and 
of  a  larj'e  pereenta};e  (»f  their  po|)ulation  entirely  without  instruction; 
(•(unlitions  due  not  to  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  and 
.State  Secretariats  of  Fdueation,  for  some  of  them  are  spendin<;  over 
.’)()  per  cent  <»f  their  incomes  on  education,  hut  to  the  impossibility 
of  makin<;  up  in  a  short  time  for  centuries  of  neglect. 

So,  as  one  mi};ht  expi'ct,  these  teachers  were  not  a  stylish,  huoyant- 
lookinj;  };roup,  hut  they  were  earnest,  interested,  and  very  enthusi¬ 
astic.  To  them  this  meant  the  he};innin};  of  a  new  eia  of  hope. 
In  the  first  place,  it  meant  a  <;reat  deal  to  those  teachers  to  meet 
their  fellow  workers  from  every  part  of  the  country  for  the  first 
time,  to  exehan<;e  ideas  and  opinions,  to  work  to;;ether,  and  to  |)lay 
to‘;ether.  As  one  of  them  expressed  it,  to  them  it  also  meant  an 
opportunity  to  unite  to  raise  the  standards  of  their  profession  and 
to  improve  conditions  and  salaries.  In  the  second  place,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  a  lar};e  percenta};e  of  the  teachers  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  the  national  capital,  and  to  come  in  contact 


with  tlio  (‘(luciitors  of  tlioir  country.  One  little,  fn’Jiy-haircd  teacher, 
who  has  iilreiuly  put  in  a  lifetime  of  service  and  sucrilice,  said  it  was 
a  c(»infort  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  eminent  educators  the  very  ideas 
that  she  thoujiht  would  he  <;ood  and  had  conceived  throu"h  experi¬ 
ence.  Then  there  was  also  the  consciousness  that  the  h\*deral 
Secretariat  of  I*]ducation  was  takmj;  not  oidy  a  talkinj'  hut  a  really 
active  interest  in  their  |)rol)lems. 

The  teachers  also  had  an  opportunity  to  make  other  contacts  that 
>:ave  them  inspiration  and  pleasure,  h'or  workinj;  with  the  faculty 
to  welcome  the  visitinj;  teachers  were  two  leading'  youii"  women  of 
the  feminista  m-oup  and  of  Mexico  ('itv,  the  Senoritas  Elena  Landa- 
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.\  Kfoiip  of  students  Immiik  tauKht  the  mysteries  of  ineu)>ation. 


zuri  tind  Elena  Torres.  They  helped  the  teachers  obtain  expert 
medical  advice,  to  do  their  shoppinjj,  to  see  the  city,  and  to  have  a 
jltaxl  time.  They  also  helped  them  to  hrins;  their  special  problems 
to  the  attention  of  the  prttper  sotirces.  The  first  and  most  outstand- 
ini;  one  is  to  stabilize  and  raise  salaries.  There  were  many  others 
also.  One  teacher,  for  example,  asked  for  special  lectures  on  miner- 
alo<;y.  His  school  heinj;  in  a  mininj;  district,  he  is  asked  constantly 
concerninj;  the  (piality  and  value  of  stones.  He  thinks  he  can  he  of 
‘'reater  service  to  his  community  and  to  his  Government  by  knowing 
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tlu‘  rosources  of  his  lUMghhorhood.  This  samo  man  itivontod  a  dfvico 
for  drawing  water  upstream  to  his  village,  so  as  to  save  the  women 
the  burden  of  earrving  it.  To  realize  this  he  needs  the  munifieeiit 
sum  of  100  pesos,  an  amount  he  fouiul  impossible  to  save  out  of  a 
salary  of  30  pesos  a  month. 

This  new  spirit  of  hopefulness  and  solidarity  was  vividly  expressed 
the  last  day  of  the  winter  courses,  January  20,  when  Sr.  Jose  Vaseon- 
celos,  the  Minister  of  Kdueation,  Sr.  Roberto  Medellin,  Doctor  ('haves, 
Suhsecretary  Ramon  P.  l)e  Negri,  and  other  leaders  of  education 
took  their  mid-day  meal  with  the  teachers  at  the  college  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  A  special  table  was  set  for  the  guests,  but  in  true  democratic 
fashion  Senor  Vasconcelos  and  the  others  pas.sed  by  the  table  cov¬ 
ered  with  white  linen  to  take  their  plaees  at  the  bare  tables  at  which 
the  teachers  were  seated. 

After  eating  together  a  short  program  followed.  Two  of  the 
teachers  expressed  thanks  to  Sr.  Roberto  Medellin  for  his  untiring 
efforts  to  make  their  courses  and  their  stay  a  success  aJid  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  vision  as  an  educator;  also  to  Doctor  ('haves,  whom  they 
had  learned  to  know  and  to  love,  and  to  the  othei's.  They  also  told 
of  the  happiness  they  had  found  in  their  new  contacts  and  friend¬ 
ships.  The  program  emled  by  the  whole  a.ssemblage  singing  several 
folk  songs  ami  the  Himno  Nacional. 

New  plans  are  already  in  formation  for  courses  for  the  next  vaea- 
tion,  with  a  view  to  improving  on  those  just  com|)leted  and  to  bring¬ 
ing  more  teachers  to  them.  The  importance  of  this  type  of  educa¬ 
tional  work  lies  not  only  in  the  fact  that  in  it  is  the  foundation  for  a 
more  prosperous  and  united  Mexico,  but  also  that  it  nuiy  serve  as 
a  basis  for  an  enlightened  and  liberal  nationalism. 


By  Wii.i.iam  K.  Pui.i.iam, 

<j!(  ii(nil  lUa  inrof  Ciintoms,  Sanlo  Itomingo. 

IT  WOTLl)  sooin  to  1)0  a  far  cry  from  the  manufacture  of  “Eskimo 
Pie,”  the  little  ohlonj;  hriek  of  iee-eream  covered  with  chocolate, 
invented  hy  a  village  confectioner  in  Iowa,  to  the  world's  market 
((notation  for  cacao,  the  bean  from  which  chocolate  is  made; 
however,  a  relevancy  exists  and  it  is  a  fact  that  that  invention  has 
had  much  to  do  with  bolstering  up  the  price  of  cacao,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  products  of  Santo  Domingo,  to  the  advantage  of  cacao  grown 
and  exported  in  large  <(uantiti(‘s  from  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Press  reports  state  that  probably  no  invention  of  recauit  yiairs, 
designed  to  mei't  the  cravings  of  a  sweet  tooth,  has  met  with  such 
instantamnuis  succtss  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  large  American 
centers.  'Phe  chocolate-covered  cake  of  ic{‘-cream  is  being  sold  by 
the  millions  every  day. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  outstanding  results  of  prohibition  in  the 
I'nited  State's  is  the  growth  of  the  candy  business  since  the  enactment 
of  the  eight('enth  amendment.  No  nation  in  the  world  consumes 
such  great  ((uantitic's  of  swec'ts  as  the  p(‘ople  of  the  United  States. 
Chocolate's  are  considered  among  the  most  tempting,  and  pe're'iinially 
are  the  he'st  selh'rs  in  the  candy  line;  therefore  that  legislation  has 
helpe'd  the  cacao  industry.  The  demand  has  been  so  gre'at  that  the 
price  for  candy  has  kept  up,  notwithstanding  the  gre'at  drop  in  the 
price  of  sugar  since  the  summer  of  1920. 

Like  tobacco,  the  cacao  bean  is  indige'iious  to  the  Ami'ricas.  It 
had  its  origin  in  Mexico,  where  it  was  known  among  the  natives  as 
“Cacahoa({Uoalit.”  Its  te'chnical  name  is  Theohroma  cacao,  the 
eU'seriptive  word  from  the  (Ire'ek,  signifying  food  for  the  gods.  Since 
prehistoric  times  native's  have  cultivated  the  plant  in  tropical  America. 
The  he'st  ((uality  was  originally  obtained  in  Me'xico  and  Guatemala. 
The  product  was  so  highly  valued  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the 
Spanish  c()n((uistade)re's  that  the  almond-like  cacao  bean  was  used  as 
mone'y  hy  the  A/.te'cs,  and  with  it  tribute  was  paid  to  Montt'zuma. 
From  Me'xico  cacao  was  introduced  into  Guate'mala,  Cuba,  and  the 
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Cacao  is  gathered  throughout  the  year  in  the  Dominican  Hej>ui)lie,  although  there  are  two  prinei|)al  crops, 
the  larger  from  .March  to  June,  and  the  smaller  from  OcIoIht  to  DcccmlK-r. 
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Pliilippinos,  whero  climatic  conditions  were  favorable.  The  culti¬ 
vation  was  extended,  and  to-day  it  tif^ures  on  a  large  scale  in  Ecuador, 
('obunbia,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  other  Latin-Anierican  coun¬ 
tries.  Introduced  abroad,  cacao  supplies  large  exports  from  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Atlantic,  west  of  Africa. 

4'he  cultivation  of  cacao  was  introduced  into  Santo  Domingo  by 
Spanish  settlers  from  Venezuela  more  tlian  200  years  ago,  and  the 
cro|)  now  produced  is  of  such  magnitude  as  t«)  give  the  Dominican 
Republic  a  prominent  position  in  the  cacao  world;  yet  the  cultivation 
contimK*s  largely  a  matter  of  chance,  awaiting  nature’s  return,  for 
little  systematic  attention  is  paid  to  the  several  details  essential  to 
insure  the  best  yield.  Soil  and  climate  are  not  met  halfway,  and 
s|)eaking  generally,  the  croj)  represents  nature’s  unaided  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  world’s  supply  of  an  important  article  of  diet.  The 
contrast  in  this  res|)ect  with  »)ther  cacao-producing  countries  must 
he  noticeable.  As  a  rule  cacao  is  grown  by  the  small  planter.  There 
are  few  large  plantations,  and  even  (tn  them  the  recpiisite  care  is  not 
taken.  Tliere  is  a  great  future  for  cacao  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
when  the  necessary  efforts  are  put  forth  for  its  best  cultivation. 
rn<pu*stionahly  cacao  is  destined  to  he  the  mainstay  of  the  country. 
Tlie  income  from  its  sale  creat(‘s  wealth  more  widely  distributed 
among  the  people  than  is  true  of  sugar. 

Prior  to  H)2()  cacao  pai»l  an  export  <luty,  hut  under  the  existing 
tariff  law  the  tax  was  abolished.  In  a  desire  to  encourage  and 
foster  this  important  industry,  cacao,  except  wlien  in  had  con¬ 
dition,  may  he  exported  without  duty  payment  <»r  restraint.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  comlucted  an  extensive 
propaganda  during  Ihlh  and  11)20  in  cacao-growing  sections,  when 
the  peo|)le  were  taught  methotls  of  systematic  planting  of  trees, 
pruning,  and  |)icking.  At  San  Francisco  de  Macoris,  which  is  the 
center  of  caxcao  cultivation,  several  model  plots  were  established  to 
demonstrate  u|)-to-date  methods  of  planting.  Meetings  of  farmei’s 
were  held  at  this  |)oint  and  an  expert  familiar  with  the  industry  was 
detailed  not  »»nly  to  instruct  cacao  growers  hut  visit  them  on  their 
farms.  Strict  attention  wjis  given  to  the  proper  fermentation 
methods,  and  competitive  exhibits  of  cacao  were  organized  to  further 
increase  interest.  The  plan  of  the  Clovernment,  providing  a  penalty 
for  badly  cured  cacao,  has  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  principal 
exporters  now  report  that  the  general  condition  of  the  product  is 
superior  to  that  of  previous  years.  Instructive  printed  matter  and 
literature  have  been  published  on  cacao  growing  in  all  of  its  phases. 
This  very  commendable  (lovernment  effort  should  go  far  toward 
placing  cacao  in  the  first  rank  of  Dominican  natural  products. 
Already  the  cooperation  of  the  Government  has  resulted  in  an 
improvement  noted  within  the  past  two  years  in  the  marketable 
condition  of  the  cacao. 


A  CACAO  PLANTATION 


Tho  IalM»n*rs  »ro  hon*  L*  “  brcakinK**  “shrlliriK  *’  IIh»  lN*ans.  prijmrutory  to  <lryirij;  thorn,  as  <U*s<  ritK*<l  in  I  ho  toxt 
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(’iicao  cultivation  is  conlincd  principally  to  the  Cibao  section,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island.  Here  there  is  an  abundant  rainfall, 
so  necessary  for  the  <;rowth  and  inaturinj;  of  the  cacao  bean.  The 
bt*st  ([uality  <»f  cacao  comes  from  the  Province  of  Pacilicador,  around 
San  Francisco  de  Macoris,  the  vicinity  of  Hi<;uev,  and  from  Sabana 
do  la  Mar  on  the  south  coast  of  Samana  Bay.  There  are  other 
sectiims  well  adapted  and  open  to  settlement. 

'Phat  part  of  the  island  between  San  Francisco  de  Macoris  and 
Moca  so  far  has  produced  the  most  cacao.  Railroads  operate  from 
the  ports  of  Sanchez  and  Puerto  Plata,  in  the  interior,  and  from 
thence  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  jjet  the  cacao  to  market.  The  trans- 
p«)rtation  item  alone  is  a  splendid  factor  t)perating  for  the  success  of 
cacao  cultivation,  for  after  the  crop  is  withered  and  subjected  to  the 
crude  process  of  dryinff,  it  is  relatively  simple  to  transport  it  on 
animals,  as  small  (piantities  represent  considerable  value.  The  road- 
buildinj'  proj^ram  of  recent  yeai’s  has  favored  the  cacao-fjrowinj; 
sectiiuis.  One  advantajje  enjoyed  by  Dominican  cacao  is  that  Santo 
Dominj^o  occupies  a  geographical  position  nearest  to  New  York  of 
any  of  the  leading  producing  count ri(*s,  and  New  York  is  the  market 
distributing  center  of  tbe  country  of  greatest  cacao  consumption. 

According  to  those  informed  by  years  of  e.xperience,  the  best  yield¬ 
ing  in  proper  soil  can  be  obtained  from  planting  about  500  trees  tt>  a 
hectare,  which  ecjuals  100  metei-s  sipiare.  Trees  shouUl  be  appro.xi- 
mately  about  4^  ineteiv;  apart  and  kept  pruned  to  a  beigbt  of  4  metei’s; 
with  due  attention  a  crop  will  mature  and  can  be  gathered  within  5  or  6 
years  from  the  lii*st  planting,  and  in  10  years  the  increase  will  be  such 
as  to  afford  a  positive  and  dependable  income  which  will  continue 
for  many  years.  A  healthy  cacao  tree  in  its  prime  will  bear  100 
iiia<on'as  (pods)  annually,  and  the  almond-like  grains  from  these  will 
weigh,  dried  ready  for  shipment,  about  5  kilos,  (’acao  is  gathered 
throughout  the  whole  year,  although  there  are  two  principal  crops, 
the  large  one  from  March  to  June  during  the  spring  season,  owing 
to  the  effect  of  the  heavy  rains  in  the  preceding  fall.  The  smaller 
crop  comes  in  October,  November,  and  December.  There  are  cacao 
trees  still  bearing  in  Santo  Domingo  reputed  to  be  100  3’ears  old,  and 
an  average  tree  will  continue  to  vield  until  it  is  60  vears  old. 

Dominican  labor  is  not  expensive,  and  perhaps  can  be  emplov'ed  to 
better  advantage  on  cacao  plantations  than  where  heavier  work  is 
the  rule.  There  is  abundant  suitable  land.  Hence  the  return 
reasonabh*  assured  from  cultivatij)n  of  cacao  in  Santo  Domingo  offers 
an  inducement  to  anvone  inclined  to  invest  in  that  line,  who  is 
desirous  of  making  his  home  in  the  \Yi‘st  Indies  and  will  take  up  the 
task  prepared  to  adapt  himself  to  local  conditions,  learn  the  ways, 
habits,  and  language  of  the  people,  and  determined  not  to  give  up  the 
struggle  until  success  is  attained.  After  a  lapse  of  four  of  five  j'eai’s, 
a  satisfactorv  income  should  be  realized,  which  would  increase  with 


IMidto  hy  I'mltTHiMMi  A  I'niltTWOfMl. 
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After  I tu' acid  juice  and  pulp  have  Ih'cu  rcinuvtsl  from  tlic  shelled  iM'ans  they  are  assort e<l  aeeonlinu 
to  sire  and  state  of  riiamess  and  then  taken  to  the  "sweating  Ihixcs.”  These  are  provided  with 
a  ttratini:  at  the  liottom  through  which  the  licpiid  prisluets  of  fermentation  |iass  away.  The 
Nstns  are  placed  in  these  reei'ptaeles  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  several  days,  and  then  taken 
out  and  thoroughly  dried. 
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ouch  succoodinj;  year,  under  normal  conditions.  By  far  the  most 
essential  requirement  is  personal  direction  tm  the  jjround  hy  some  one 
directly  interested  in  the  success  of  the  undertakinj;.  Lonj;  ranjje 
su|>ervision  and  dependence  upon  a  salaried  overseer  will  not  answer. 
Any  coop(‘rative  scheme  whereby  four  or  five  men  would  hand  together 
to  eiifiafje  in  the  cacao  industry  in  Santo  Domiiifio  would  mean 
independence  for  each  within  a  space  of  less  then  H)  veal’s,  provided 
always  that  the  proper  efforts  are  made  in  the  hefjinninj'  and  the 
endeavor  not  allowed  to  suffer  throujjh  inattention.  An  additional 
|)hase  to  he  reckoned  with  is  that  the  initial  period  of  the  fii’st  five 
years  represents  the  time  when  the  jjreatest  amount  of  work  must 
l)i>  done  to  hrinj;  the  cacao  to  the  maturin»;  staj^e,  after  which,  subject 
to  e.\ce|)tional  years  ami  unusual  conditions  that  may  c(tme,  the 
income  from  the  cacao  would  he  steady  and  dependable,  as  the  labor 
would  he  employed  to  jjather  the  crops  and  look  after  the  trees  with 
a  view  to  the  next  season. 

To  start  a  cacao  plantation  the  principal  investment  would  he 
confined  to  the  land  itself.  Then  comes  the  item  for  fencin<;.  No 
exjx'Usive  machinery  is  re(|uired,  nor  is  any  elaborate  plant  necessary. 
Of  coui’se  there  will  he  off  yeais,  as  in  all  aj;ricultural  pui’suits,  hut 
if  they  do  come  the  loss  will  not  he  heavy,  as  is  the  case  if  necessary 
to  maintain  a  costly  establishment. 

The  world’s  consumption  of  cacao  is  increasing;  at  a  greater  rate 
than  the  recorded  ‘;ain  in  production.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  latter 
will  overtake  the  former.  The  demand  for  chocolate,  cacao,  and 
the  many  confections  in  which  cacao  is  used  expajids  year  hy  year. 
Sections  of  the  world’s  area  where  cacao  can  successfully  he  grown 
are  nect‘ssarily  limited,  owing  to  climatic  re((uirements.  The  com¬ 
parative  facility  with  which  this  crop  can  he  produced,  harvt'sted, 
ami  transported  gives  it  advantage's  not  enjoyed  hy  other  tropical 
products. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  general  statement,  the  statistical 
data  following  may  prove  of  interest,  as  it  shows  the  (piantities, 
with  corres|)onding  declan'd  values,  of  cacao  exported  from  the 
l)omini(‘an  Republic  during  the  last  two  calendar  years; 


(  ountry. 

Kilos. 

Value.  Kilos.  j 

Value. 

I’nittMl  stales . . 

Portd  Rico . 

France . | 

Nelherlamis . 

Vniled  Kiiifidoin . i 

<!ermany.... . 

Italy . 

19,179,011  i 
ItU.t’ltM 
:i,osi,;«t9 
12.7,  ,7,71 
24t),  2;i« 
21S,.V» 
3,  .7.70 
320, 7'26 
7,flt¥) 
104,:j(M 

$.7,121.7111  2,7,4.74,216 

;i7,tK>.7  2,96.7 

7S4,069  141,312 

17,IM3  49,  .7V) 

77,0.12  109,340 

6.7,  aTO  792,  S63 

962  21,.3(K) 

$2, 96.7,  .757 
440 
19,64'i 
4,9X5 
X,  090 
Sl,.7,79 
2,437 

' . 

14^610  . 

Total . 

2:1,3X9,907 

i 

6,  Ills,  2(r.>  26.  ,773,  S71 

3,(K1,94S 
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The  sejjrejjatioii  hv  e(tuiitnes  iiulieates  the  foreign  eoiisumption. 
The  year  1921  pnuliieed  tl>e  lar<;est  crop  on  record,  thoufjh  the  total 
price  received  was  just  oiic-half  of  that  realize<l  in  1920,  the  haiiiier 
year  for  all  tropical  products,  when  prices  were  at  the  peak  and 
reached  unprecedented  levels,  followed  iinincdiately  thereafter  hy 
the  world-wide  slump  in  the  market  price  of  all  commodities. 

Santo  Dominjio,  with  its  ajjreeahle  tropical  climate,  in  time  will 
attract  immigration  of  the  farminj;  class.  With  its  cominj;  the  prom¬ 
isin''  lield  for  the  cultivation  of  cacao  should  receive  the  attention 
its  assured  substantial  return  holds  in  store. 


CHILE  LAY 


La 


OLIVAIR 


/  / r "I'^l IK  (lovernment  of  ('Idle  could  not  liave  cliosen  a  more 
I  appropriate  liour  for  this  ceremony,”  said  Alberto  Mufutz 
I  Vernaza,  distiiif'uished  delejiate  of  Ecuador  to  the  Fifth 
Pan  American  ('onference,  speakiii';  of  the  layinj;  of  tlie 
cornerstone  of  tlie  HoUvar  monument  in  Santiaf'o,  “tlian  tlnit  in  wliich 
the  nations  of  America  are  assembled  under  the  roof  of  its  Palace  of 
Laws  to  streiifithen  in  peace  those  bonds  of  fraternity  wliicli  their 
liberators  lii-st  welded  amidst  the  thunders  of  combat.” 

On  April  19,  ISIO,  Venezuela,  one  with  the  rest  of  the  continent  in 
her  (lesire  for  independence,  led,  as  it  chanced,  by  a  ('Idlean  priest, 
('anon  dose  ('orttN  Madariaf^a,  uttered  lier  first  cry  for  liberty.  It 
was  therefore  peculiarly  fittiiif;  that  the  anniversary  of  tins  day, 
failin'!  happily  during  tlie  time  the  Fifth  Pan  American  ('onference 
was  in  session,  sliould  have  been  chosen  for  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  monument  which  the  ('hilean  ('ongress  decreed  should 
he  raised  in  Santiago  to  the  memory  of  Simon  Bolivar,  horn  in  ('ara- 
cas,  hut  beloved  and  venerated  by  all  America,  not  only  for  the 
achievement  which  won  him  the  title  of  the  Liberator,  hut  also  for 
his  noble  and  prophetic  vision  of  the  future  of  the  American  nations. 
Both  these  aspects  of  Bolivar’s  mission  were  dwelt  upon  in  the  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  upon  this  memorable  occasion,  the  first  orator 
being  Ilis  Excellency  President  Alessandri,  whose  ehapient  eulogy 
closed  with  the  following  paragraphs: 

We  hope  that  throuf'h  the  centuries  to  come  there  will  resound  the  eidio  of  liolivar's 
]M)tent  voice,  hiddiii"  the  people  of  America  to  dwell  fon*ver  in  unbroken  frati'rnity 
and  cooiH'ration,  thost*  indestructible  foundations  of  their  common  gn'atness. 
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On  this  Appian  Way  of  our  capital  them  will  henceforth  he  found  the  e()ns«»<  rate(l 
altars  of  Bolivar,  San  Martin,  and  O’llifi^ins,  united  hen*  as  in  our  hearts,  in  token 
of  continental  union,  siilidarity,  and  affei'tion. 

We  intrust  the  ineinory  of  these*  heroes  to  the  love  and  srratitude  of  comin<r  genera¬ 
tions  of  Chileans  in  the  sure  knowledge  that  they  will  never  fail  to  render  homage  to 
those  who  lilierated  a  contini'iit  entire  that  it  might  go  forward  in  ever-increasiiii; 
lil)(>rty,  deiiKH-racy,  and  ])rogress. 

Following  President  Alessandri’s  address,  Senor  ('esar  Zumeta, 
one  of  the  Venezuelan  delegates,  Senor  (luillermo  Valencia,  president 
of  the  ('(domhian  delegation,  and  Sr.  Alherto  Munoz  Vernaza,  one 
of  the  Eeuadorian  delegates,  paid  homage  to  the  first  President  of 
La  (Iran  ('olomhia,  then  composed  of  what  is  now  the  three  Kepuhlies 
represented  hv  these  speakers. 

Senor  Zumeta  said  in  closing: 

This  stone,  laid  here  in  Chilean  .soil  on  the  initiative  of  that  true  Chilean,  Tito 
l.isoni,  hy  the  unanimous  vote  of  t'ongress  and  Before  the  a.ssemhh'd  representatives 
of  .Vinerii'a,  is,  jierhaps,  l>y  the  myst(*rious  clairvoyance  of  the  po)>ular  mind  not  a 
mere  commemoration  of  the  incomparahle  Liberator,  hut  rather  a  symliol  of  the  task 
which  he  heijueathed  us— the  task  of  consummating  a  iierpetual  continental  alliance, 
union,  and  confederation;  a  task  which  awakens  a  smile  in  the  skeptical,  hut  which 
arousi's  high  enthusiasm  in  thosi*  .\mericans  of  whom  Bolivar  was  the  prototype. 
It  was  he  himself  who  expres.sed  this  sul>lime  aspiration  when  to  the  ])eoi)les  of  La 
(Iran  Coloml)ia  he  exclaimed,  “I  will  he  the  Ark  of  their  Covenant.”  And  he  who 
now  speaks  to  you,  this  other  son  of  Caracas,  hows  his  head  in  reverence  la-fore  this 
hliK*k  of  Chilean  stotie,  the  foundation  of  the  Ark  of  the  American  Covenant. 

Seuor  Valencia,  after  paying  a  brilliant  tribute  to  all  the  American 
nations,  said: 

1  rc*joice  in  Icelieving  that  the  statue  here  to  lx*  sc‘t  uj)  will  lx*  alM)ve  all  a  symbol, 
incarnating  the  epic  of  the  past,  explaining  to  .America  the  significance  of  the  j>rc*sent, 
and  pledging  .America  to  the  faithful  ix*rformance  of  justice  and  duty  in  the  future. 

Truly,  indeed,  did  Senor  Munoz  Vernaza  interpret  the  sentiments 
of  his  audience,  when  he  said: 

Profound  and  diverse  emotions  stir  American  patriotism  in  these  historic  moments. 
On  the  one  hand  we  behold  the  noble  spcx  tacle  of  an  .America  which  marches  for¬ 
ward  to  the  achievement  of  its  ideals  thnuigh  the  union  of  its  pc>oples,  and  on  the 
othc'rweare  paying  tribute  to  the  henx'sof  the  indejx-ndence,  rendered  here  in  the 
great  country  which  to-day  is  offering  us  its  cordial  hospitality. 

The  final  act  of  the  eeremony  was  the  signing  by  President 
.Vlessandri  and  other  distinguished  guests  of  a  document  which  was 
then  sealed  within  a  metal  tube  and  placed  in  the  corner  stone. 
This  document  read  as  fttllows: 

In  Santiago,  Chile,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month  of  .April,  in  the  year  192:}, 
under  the  ])re8idency  of  llis  Excellency  Arturo  Ales.sandri,  in  the  presence  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Fifth  Pan  .American  Conference,  Ministers  of  State,  memlx*r8  of 
Congress,  high  public  otticials,  and  officers  of  the  .Army,  there  was  solemnly  laid  in 
this  i)lace  the  corner  stone  of  the  equestrian  monument  to  be  erected  in  homage  to  the 
Lil)erator  Simon  Bolivar,  hemic  founder  of  five  Republics  and  precursor  of  the  union 
of  the  ])eople8  of  .America. 

The  ertx'tion  of  this  monument  was  authorized  by  Law  Xo.  :}88.o,  of  Septemlx*r  (i, 
1922,  intnxluced  by  Sr.  Tito  V.  Lisoni,  deputy  for  Los  .Andes. 
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In  the  last  year  a))out  750  steamer  cargoes  were  carried  al)road  from  Kasario,  nearly  all  the  shipments  consisting  of  wheat,  corn,  linseed,  and  flour. 


liy  WlI.BKKT  L.  Boxxky, 
>Sl(itni  ('oiixiil,  llomrio,  Argentina. 


ROSAIUO  has  boon  built  ujxtn  and  around  tbo  fjrain  trado, 
and  is  a  }irain  city  as  strictly  as  Pittsburgh  is  a  steel  city. 
It  is  not  only  the  center  of  ‘irain  raisin*;  and  f'rain  handling, 
but  is  a  "rain  exporting  city,  its  expcu'tations  of  wheat, 
linseed,  and  corn  even  surpassing  those  of  Buenos  Aires.  Thus 
Rosario  is  a  great  agricultural  city  (tf  274,000  people  and  at  the  sajne 
time  a  primary  grain  market  doing  its  own  exporting  at  the  river 
side. 

The  grain  exporting  business  of  Rosario  in  lt)22  enlisted  the 
services  of  more  than  400  ocean  steamers  drawn  froiii  10  different 
nations,  some  of  them  liners,  many  of  them  tramp  steamers,  and 
some  (lovernment-owned  vessels,  loading  grain  for  Europe,  Brazil, 
the  United  States,  South  -Vfrica,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

The  Provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  (’ordoba,  and  part  of  Buenos  Aires,  and 
the  Pampa,  begin  pouring  their  grain  into  Rosario  about  the  1st  of 
January  and  steamers  from  ovei'seas  begin  filling  the  port,  waiting 
at  times  three  deep  for  a  berth  at  the  docks,  since  storage  charges  are 
high,  steamers  want  cargo,  and  the  world  is  hungry.  About  ToO 
stj'ajuer  cargoes  were  carried  abroad  frojii  R»>sario  last  year,  nearly 
all  the  shipments  consisting  of  wheat,  corn,  linseed,  or  flour.  Nat¬ 
urally  all  of  these  steamers  can  not  bring  cargo  to  Rosario.  The 
British  obtain  most  of  the  grain-carrying  trade,  many  of  their  freight 
liners  and  a  multitude  of  their  tramp  steamers  being  engaged,  with 
all  kinds  of  charters  and  all  kinds  of  crews.  Rosario  grain  goes  to 
Bergen,  Athens,  Uapetown,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Peru,  Fiiune,  and  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  the  linseed  goes  to  the  manufacturing  centei’s  of  the 
world.  Last  year  (it)  cargoes  went  from  Rosario  to  the  United 
States,  consisting  chiefly  t»f  linseed  to  the  extent  of  (),219,f)()()  bushels. 

VOLUME  OK  GK.MX  EXKOKTATIOX . 

The  total  of  exportation  from  Rosario  (including  San  Lorenzo 
and  Santa  Fe)  last  year  was  (i7,797,(i7()  bushels  of  wheat,  42,17S,r)()7 
bushels  of  corn,  17,52ti,S54  bushels  of  linseed. 
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THK  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


DESTINATION  OF  (JRAIN. 

Kosiirio  plays  an  important  role  in  feediiifj  Brazil,  which  is  its 
best  market  for  (lour  and  forage.  During  1922  there  were  sent  to 
Brazil  S7  cargoes,  mostly  wheat  ami  flour  exchanged  for  Brazilian 
coffee,  lumher,  and  Paraguayan  tea  (yerba  mate).  The  continent  of 
Kurope  took  213  cargoes  from  Rosario,  while  the  United  Kingdom 
took  108  cargot‘s.  An  additional  270  cargoes  went  without  revealed 
destination,  hut  probably  most  (ff  them  were  landed  in  ccuitinental 
Kurope. 

Rosario  consumes  little  of  its  own  grain  and  does  none  t>f  its  own 
carrying,  hut  in  addition  to  its  sound  agricultural  basis  it  has  this 
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enormous  shipping  business,  upon  which  is  hiused  a  large  part  of  the 
merchandising  and  hanking  of  the  city.  The  grain  trade  is  the  main 
support  of  five  railways;  hundreds  of  towns  on  these  railways  are 
hut  small  entrepots  for  the  temporary  storage  of  grain.  Perhaps 
Rosario  is  the  most  typical  Argentine  city,  since  it  is  so  largely  a 
grain  city.  It  has  not  the  large  live-stock  interests  of  Buenos  Aires, 
nor  the  sugar  interest  of  Tucuman,  nor  the  wine-producing  interest 
of  Memloza,  although  it  participates  to  some  extent  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  all  these  products  and  has  the  largest  sugar  refinery  in  the 
Republic. 
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ROSARIO  AND  MINNEAPOLIS. 

There  is. some  similarity  in  a  general  way  between  Uosario  and 
what  Minnea])olis  was  a  generation  ago.  Minneapolis  was  even 
then  more  industrial  than  Rosario  is,  hut,  like  Rosario,  it  was 
surrounded  by  vast  areas  of  grain  land,  mixed  farming  was  beginning 
to  diversify  the  aspect  of  the  land,  and  the  price  of  wheat  was  the 


LOADINC.  LINSEED. 

DuriiiR  luaa  sixty-six  caritws  wont  from  Rosario  to  the  I’nittMl  States  whioh  oon- 
sistod  ohiolly  of  Unsood,  to  the  extent  of  6,219,900  bushels. 


main  question  whenever  two  residents  met.  Rosario  has  as  solid  a 
basis  for  its  economic  life  as  Minneaptilis,  being  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  vast  level  cultivated  districts  without  a  wasted  acre.  On 
the  east  side  the  River  Parana  is  a  complete  harrier,  since  there  is 
no  communication  of  any  kind  from  shore  to  shore. 
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IU)A1{I>  OF  TKADE. 

In  Rosario,  of  coiirsi',  tlu*  hoard  of  trade  is  an  important  factor. 
Spccidation  in  jjrain  futures  is  not  a  eontrollinj;  influence  on  the 
hoard,  altlum^h  at  times  it  tends  to  heeome  exeitinj;.  The  e<»m- 
missions  eharfjed  hy  »;rain  brokers  are  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
transactions,  whieli  tends  to  cheek  speculation  for  short  turns. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  fjrain  values  depend  upon  foreijjn  markets 
also  prevents  {jeneral  speculation,  hut  the  ])rivile‘;e  of  dealing  in 
futures  is  a  valuable  (tne,  and  memhershi|)  in  that  market  (meraido 
al  trnii'nto)  is  at  a  1ii<;h  premium. 

Tliere  are  some  20  lar{;e  {jrain  exportin';  houses,  which  are  chiefly 
branches  of  firms  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  most  of  them  have  branches 
or  buyers  in  tlie  smaller  j;rain  centers.  Some  of  these  firms  have 
their  own  boat  lines,  chartered  or  owned,  and  some  of  them  are 
cl*»sely  identified  with  the  milling  industry.  The  (lermans  and 
Britisli  have  a  commanding  position  in  tlie  };rain  exportin';  trade, 
(‘specially  wh(*at  and  c(»rn,  while  the  Americans  are  stron‘;(‘st  in  the 
linseed  mark(‘t. 

(iUAlX  BA(iS. 

Tlie  market  for  f;rain  ba»;s  lias  its  own  or<;ani/,ed  coterie,  and  larf;e 
fortuiu's  have  Ix'en  made  by  fortunate  Rosario  firms  in  jute  ba{;s. 
It  may  not  be  known  by  everyone  that  all  "rain  in  .Vr^entina  is 
handh'd  in  ba»;s  from  the  thrc'shiii"  imudiine  to  the  hold  of  the 
ex|)ortin};  steamer,  and  the  annual  hill  of  .\r<;(‘ntina  for  "rain  ba"s 
is  (‘stiniated  to  vary  around  $14, 000. ()()().  Rosario  supports  some  SO 
(h'lders  in  ba"s,  and  duriii"  the  war,  wtien  |)ric(‘s  were  hi"li.  spi'culation 
in  ba"s  supplant(‘d  spi'culation  in  wheat  and  linseed  in  daily  inti'rest 
and  unfores(‘en  fluctuations. 

On  the  board  of  trade  alt  "rain  is  (pioti'd  in  units  of  100  kilograms, 
and  10  of  tlu*se  units  make  1  metric  ton.  The  minimum  transaetion 
on  the  board  is  200  tons,  or  about  S.OOO  bushels.  Tfie  board  itself 
is  a  party  to  all  “future’’  transactions,  so  that  a  failure  of  delivery 
could  not  occur. 

KlXAXCINd  TJlE  C’AKCOES. 

The  financin';  of  this  vast  f;rain  movement,  and  its  subsidiary 
lines,  is  dirc'ctly  and  indiri*ctly  the  business  of  20  lar"e  banks,  and 
the  National  ('ity  Bank,  of  New  York,  is  doiii"  its  share  in  this 
distributing;  and  exportin';  trade.  The  country  dealers,  large  land- 
owners,  and  the  great  machinery  and  dry-goods  houses  are  seasonal 
borrowers  and  large  depositors  at  seasons,  (’argoes  must  be 
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jiiinnceil  and  importers’  drafts  handled,  making  an  active  market 
for  foreign  exchange  which  is  now  regidated  and  largely  dominated 
hy  hourly  cahlegrams  from  New  York, 

'Phe  grain  exporting  activity  beginning  in  January  may  continue 
in  fair  volume  throughout  the  year,  or  it  may  develop  feverishly 
and  exhaust  the  supplies  in  six  or  seven  months.  In  the  latter 
case  a  pause  of  several  months  ensues  during  which  vessels  can  not 
obtain  cargo,  few  foreign  drafts  are  offered,  and  a  waiting  attitude 
is  taken  hy  commercial  interests. 

There  are  other  lines  of  commerce  which  complement  the  grain 
business  to  some  extent,  and  such  lines  are  growing  in  volume  and 
variety.  The  exportation  of  butter  and  cheese  is  active  and  has  a 
promising  future.  Quebracho  extract  and  logs,  and  bones  for  fer¬ 
tilizer,  make  up  a  few  cargoes  each  year.  There  is  also  a  large  local 
trade  in  native  products,  so  that  a  (piiet  export  market  for  a  few 
months  does  not  seriously  affect  general  business,  although  the  grain 
export  business  is  the  fundamental  line  and  Rosario  could  not  long 
maintain  itself  without  it  umler  existing  conditions.  Kxports  are 
cash  business  for  Rosario  and  represent  more  than  $400  per  cajiita 
(.Vmerican  currency)  to  Rosario.  While  that  amount  does  not  all 
remain  in  the  city  it  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the  commerce  and 
purchasing  power  of  the  city. 

HArLING  TO  MARKET. 

An  ofhcial  estimate  made  some  time  ago  showed  that  Argentina 
|)ays  the  equivalent  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production 
of  its  grain  for  hauling  it  to  the  nearest  market,  and  that  the  total 
annual  bill  for  hauling  in  a  normal  year  was  about  $12,000,000. 
Travelers  have  remarked  upiui  the  apparent  ineflicii'ncy  shown  by 
this  large  toll  and  upon  the  larger  ocean  freight  bill  paid  by  Argentina 
for  placing  its  grain  abroad.  1  have  seen  a  farmer  in  our  own  North¬ 
west  so  busy  cutting  and  threshing  a  large  crop  that  he  hired  a 
neighbor  to  haul  the  wheat  to  market  for  him.  Was  it  inefliciency  f 
'Phe  farmer  probably  knew  best.  'Phat  is  precisely  the  position 
.Argentina  is  in  now,  and  when  the  carrying  can  be  done  at  a  loss 
to  the  shipowner  certainly  no  charge  of  economic  inefficiency  can  be 
made,  'Phe  warehouseman,  shipping  agents,  stevedores,  insurance 
companies,  grain  brokers,  and  {)ort  works  all  take  their  toll  from  the 
flood  of  grain  pouring  into  the  terminals  at  the  ports.  'Plu'se  bills 
are  paid  whether  the  farmer  sells  his  grain  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss. 
Such  services,  constituting  the  shipping  interests  of  Rosario,  depend 
for  their  magnitude  upon  the  size  of  the  crop  rather  than  the  price 
of  grain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  merchandizing  interests  which 
sell  to  farmers  and  landowners  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
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to  the  ciitth'  husiiu'ss  rutlu'r  tlian  to  tlio  ‘irirm-misiii};  business. 
However,  nortiiern  Ar<;entina  lends  itself  well  to  larjje-seale  o])era- 
tions,  sinee  the  export  market  absorbs  the  product  and  the  process 
of  i)reparation  »>f  trains  for  export  is  simple.  These  farms  jjrow 
into  enormous  industrial  undertakin<;s.  The  Spanish  system  of 
arist(»cratic  land  tenure  did  md  take  deep  root  in  Argentina,  pr(d)ably 
on  account  of  lack  of  a  larjie  supply  of  Indian  labor.  The  jirandee, 
in  the  Spanish  sense,  does  not  exist  in  Arfjentina,  althou<;h  the  cattle 
kill};  and  lar};e  landlord-planter  has  existed  and  continues  to  exist, 
however,  in  competition  with  the  small  indepiuident  owner  and  the 
development  cor|)ttration.  Tlie  British  landowner  has  accomplished 
wonders  in  Ar};(‘ntina  in  im|)rovin};  the  breeds  of  animals  and  intro- 
duciii};  s<»und  methods.  There  is  some  comjilaint  made  that  the 
British  owner  will  not  divide  and  sell  his  holdin};s  now;  his  operations 
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price  of  };rain  and  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer.  The  International 
Harvester  ('o..  the  d.  I.  ('ase  Threshin*;  Machine  ('o.,  and  other 
American  manufacturers  have  contributed  in  many  ways  to  promote 
the  well-beiii};  of  farmers  in  .Vr};(*ntina  and  have  a  stroii};  hold  upon 
their  trade. 

TIIK  CKAIX  KAKMKK. 

Baek  of  the  };rain-carryin};  and  };rain-exportin};  eommunity  are 
the  farmers.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  lar};(*  }rrain  farm  of  Ar};entina, 
and  undoubtedly  it  is  more  romantic  than  the  American  homesteail. 
There  are  exceptional  farms  of  "i.OOO  to  ‘20, (MM)  acres,  maintainiii}; 
administrative  ofliees  in  the  capital,  employiii};  buyers,  lawyei-s,  and 
en};ineers,  with  palatial  buildin};s,  but  these  establishments  pertain 
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ill  till*  {irain-farininf;  districts  of  Santc  Fc  and  the  Painpa  remind 
one  of  the  operations  of  the  Dalrymples  in  northern  Minnesota 
:}.j  years  afio.  The  British  owner  has  too  much  faith  in  the  future  of 
Arfientina  to  part  with  his  land,  and  he  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable 
factor  in  all  respects  for  Arjjentine  agricidture  and  stock  raising 
which  owe  an  estimable  debt  to  the  British. 

'Hu*  small  farmer  is  not  so  stable  a  factor.  A  small  farm  in 
Argentina  is  not  primarily  a  home,  as  in  the  United  States,  but  is 
rather  an  industrial  unit  with  no  sentiment  attached  to  it.  A 
galvanized-iron  hut  without  floor  serves  as  the  improvements;  some¬ 
times  there  are  no  trees,  the  land  is  not  fenced,  roads  are  in  the 
slate  which  nature  provides;  the  farm  is  simply  a  grain-raising  plant, 
(’onditions  are  improving,  however,  and  the  pioneer  stage  which  has 
lasted  so  long  is  gradually  giving  place  to  diversified  farming  with 
proper  outbuildings,  small  gasoline  engines,  tree  planting,  dairying, 
and  orchards.  The  climate  is  so  moderate  that  little  shelter  is 
re(|uired,  and  in  Argentina  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
time  and  attention  only  for  necessary  things  in  the  country  districts, 
the  luxuries  being  reserved  for  the  cities,  which  have  developeil  on 
rather  a  magnificent  scale. 
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Jiv  .Facixto  J.  Luis 
(ousul  of  Cuba  (it  PliUddeJpMa,  Pa. 

ANKW  collection  of  ('uhiin  products  has  just  been  opened 
to  public  view  at  tlie  Philadelphia  (Commercial  Museum, 
k  The  exhibit  is  the  work  of  many  months  of  preparation. 
On  a  visit  some  time  a<;o,  Dr.  Jose  ('omallonjja,  professor 
of  a}jriculture  at  the  University  of  llahana,  (’uha,  saw  the  compre- 
luMJsive  work  which  the  institution  was  doing  for  the  benefit  of 
commerce,  and  realized  the  advantage  to  his  compatriots  of  having  a 
large  display  of  ('uhan  products  in  Philadelphia.  On  his  return  to 
Uuha  he  explained  tlie  situation  to  the  proper  Oovernmont  officials. 
With  the  approval  of  the  President  of  Uuha,  Doctor  Uomallonga  was 
appointed  special  delegate  to  gather  materials  for  the  purpose. 

Material  for  the  exhibit  was  obtained  and  shipped  to  the  ('om- 
mercial  Museum.  Months  of  work  by  members  of  the  museum 
staff  have  made  this  material  into  an  attractive  exhibition  of  what  the 
island  (tf  C'uha  produces  for  tlie  outside  world  as  well  as  for  its  own 
needs. 

While  ('uha  is  known  as  the  world’s  sugar  howl  and  is  likewise 
famed  for  its  wonderful  cigars,  this  exhibition  reflects  a  great  diversity 
of  production.  Impressive  in  appearance  is  the  great  chunk  of  copper 
ore  weighing  about  a  ton  and  brought  from  the  Matahamhre  Mine  in 
the  Pinar  Del  Kio  especially  for  the  exhibition.  An  alligator  skin  of 
large  size,  beautifully  finished,  is  in  the  collection  as  a  reminder  that 
Uuha  helps  provide  my  lady’s  pockethook  and  trav'eling  hag.  Not 
merely  a  supplier  of  tortoise  shell  in  its  original  unfinished  state, 
Uuhans  know  how  to  use  this  wonderful  substance  to  make  all  the 
many  things  of  beauty  to  which  the  world  has  so  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed.  The  exhibition  contains  a  mounted  tortoise,  as  well  as 
attractive  articles  made  from  the  shell. 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  ('uhan  woods  is  also  of  particular 
interest,  reflecting  as  it  does  a  valuable  and  important  source  of 
special  varieties,  particularly  of  fancy  cabinet  woods.  Attractiv'ely 
fashioned  canes  made  in  ('uba  illustrate  the  richness  of  color  and 
grain  of  these  woods. 

Visitors  to  the  ('uhan  section  of  the  (’ommercial  Museum  are 
surprised  t«)  see  the  e.xtensive  space  devoted  to  the  display  of  useful 
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plants  which  arc  >;ntwii  or  ohtainahlc  on  the  island.  Samples  (tf 
these  plants  have  been  obtained  and  pressed  for  the  collection  and 
represent  a  source  of  information  particularly  interestin';  and  valu¬ 
able  to  those  interested  in  ('uhan  plants  yieldin';  food,  medicine,  dyes, 
tannin»;  elements,  rubber,  etc. 

Sponj;es  hrou<;ht  from  the  important  lishin»;  »;rounds  on  the  south 
coast  <»f  ('uha  are  also  in  the  collection,  ('uha  su|)plies  tlie  w<»rld 
with  imp'trtant  (piantities  of  this  |)roduct. 


ci  BAN  pnom  cTs. 

Comprisint;  an  alligator  skin,  siHH-iini'ns  of  woods,  tortoise  shell,  and  fruits. 


Xt)t  less  important  a  part  of  the  new  ctdlection  is  the  display  of 
valuable  fibers  which  are  ohtainetl  in  (’uha.  An  entire  case  in  the 
(’ommercial  Museum’s  (’uhan  section  is  devoted  to  tlie  slntwiiif;  of 
samples  of  these  fibers  wliicli  are  valuable  in  the  makiiif;  of  rope, 
brushes,  ha^^inj;,  etc.  The  exliihition  tloes  not  stop  tliere,  Imwever, 
hut  sliows  also  rope,  brushes,  and  baskets  manufaetured  in  (’uha. 
(’uhan  skill  anil  hanilicraft  is  illustrated  in  tlie  exhibition  of  hats, 
sadtllery,  embroideries  from  the  industrial  schools  of  (’uha,  and 
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|)(»(t(*rv.  Visitors  aro  surprisod  to  noto  samples  of  fine  perfumerv  in 
heantiful  bottles,  ami  toilet  articles  rellectin}f  not  only  manufactnrino 
ability  but  p(»pular  and  artistic  taste  as  well. 

I’r<d)ably  the  crowninj;  achievement  in  tlie  making  nf  the  (’uban 
exhibit  has  been  the  exhibition  of  marine  life  cliaracteristi<‘  of  (’uban 


TIIK  SF’ONOK  EXHIBIT. 

Cuba  is  one  of  the  world's  loaditi):  sources  of  supply  of  sponges. 


waters.  In  this  exhibition  case  fislies  in  gorgeous  colors  appear  to 
be  swimmino  about  leisurely  amonj;  the  wonderful  water  plants  of 
the  Tropics.  A  large  tortoise  is  |)addiing  his  way  through  the  sea 
fans,  corals,  and  sponges. 

Of  particular  interest  in  connection  with  the  display  of  (’uban 
tfdiaccos  is  the  model  of  a  ('uban  tobacco-drying  plant  illustrating 


MANUKACTUUKU  AND  OTIIKU  PKODICTS. 

Knibracing  iK'rftimt's  and  tnilot  arlick'S,  fans,  hats,  niinorals,  and  fcMHl  prcHliu  ts. 
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exactly  liow  that  work  is  carried  on  in  ('uha.  liesides  (’uhan  leaf 
tobacco,  cijjars,  and  cifjarettes,  there  is  in  the  exliihition  a  hale  (»f 
tobacco  as  packed  and  shipped  to  the  rnited  States.  Little  ctin  he 
said  of  su<jar,  so  far  as  ('uha  is  concerned,  that  has  not  already  been 
said  the  world  over,  ('uha  is  the  real  sujjar  howl  of  the  world.  The 
exhibit  in  the  ('ommercial  Museum  slutws  samples  of  the  ('uhan  sufiar 
cane,  the  machete  or  knife  with  which  the  cane  is  cut,  as  well  as  hafjs 
of  su»;ar  relined  and  jjranulated  in  a  ('uhan  refinery. 


By  (WBLIO  coinos  the  luinouncoinont  of  tlie  deixth  of  that  most 
omiiUMit  Brazilian,  Dr.  .lose  (’arlos  Rodrijjuos.  The  passinj; 
ill  the  pltMiitudo  of  his  power  of  this  distinfjuishod  man  of 
lottiM’s,  statesman,  and  philanthropist  is  mourned  throufih- 
ont  the  entire  Repuhlie,  and  not  alone  in  Ikazil  hut  also  in  the 
prineipal  cultural  renters  of  Kurope  and  Ameriea  partieularly  in  the 
I'nited  States,  where  in  spite  of  the  years  whieh  have  elapsed  sinee 
his  last  visit  he  is  sincerely  mourned  by  a  host  of  friends,  amon^ 
them  some  of  the  most  eminent  fi<;ures  of  our  time. 

Doctor  Rodrij^ues’s  lirst  visit  to  the  United  States  occurred  in 
1S()7,  shortly  after  his  jiraduation  from  the  law  school  at  Sao  Paulo. 
Here  hy  the  force  of  Ids  initiative  and  jjenius,  his  hijih  princinles, 
and  his  invincible  love  for  work,  and  in  spite  of  obstacles  wliich 
would  have  ilaunted  a  weaker  spirit,  he  achieved  a  position  in  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  which  commanded  the  admiring  respect  of  two 
nations.  To  name  merely  one  of  his  many  triumphs  in  a  field  to 
which  he  was  a  stranger,  at  the  time  when  the  French  were  engaged 
in  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  open  the  Panama  Canal,  he  was  sent 
hy  the  New  York  World  to  observe  and  report  for  that  important 
daily  the  operations  being  carried  on  under  the  direction  oi  (’mint 
de  Lesseps.  His  articles  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  the  public 
mind  that  President  Hayes  invited  Doctor  Rodrigues  to  come  to 
Washington  to  discuss  canal  matters  in  general,  an  invitation  which 
Doctor  Rodrigues  declined,  stating  that  as  a  Brazilian  he  could 
not  fittingly  give  any  opinion  on  a  matter  which  was  then  beginning 
to  figure  in  the  internal  politics  of  the  country. 

Doctor  Rodrigues,  it  will  also  be  remembered,  was  detailed  by 
Mr.  (’aleb  Cushing,  secretary  of  the  commission  which  in  Geneva 
represented  the  United  States  in  the  Alabama  claims,  as  official 
translator  in  that  world  important  case,  and  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  his  erudition  in  general,  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  inter¬ 
national  law  were  such  as  to  lead  Secretary  (’ushing  to  urw  him  to 
become  a  member  of  the  commission,  an  invitation  which  he  also 
refused  on  the  same  general  grounds. 

In  1870  Doctor  Rodrigues  founded  the  Brazilian  daily  D  Novo 
Miiiido,  an  illustrated  newspaper  of  the  first  rank  in  the  Portuguese 
language,  which  supplied  its  Brazilian  readers  with  the  latest  and 
most  trustworthy  information  on  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
life  of  America  throughout  that  most  important  period  of  Brazil’s 
evolution.  0  Novo  Xfundo,  together  with  Revinta  Industrial — also 
fouiuled  by  Doctor  Rodrigues — reached  a  very  considerable  circula¬ 
tion  and  was  in  the  way  of  becoming  the  principal  organ  of  the 
movement  toward  the  cultivation  of  closer  and  more  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States  when  it  suspended  publication,  duo 
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f’ourteay  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Himoona  (la  Hilva, 

AMEKICAN  DELEGATES  TO  XX  INTERNATIONAL  (’ONGUESS  OE  AM EHK'ANISTS  IN  GARDEN  OF  Ml'SEl  M  SIMOENS  DA  SILVA, 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

This  photoKniph  was  taken  after  a  liinehoon  offered  hv  Dr.  .\.  C.  Sinioens  da  Silva.  President  of  the  XX  International  CoiiRress  of  .Vnierieanists  to  the  .Anieriean 
deU-Ration  to  that  Coneress.  at  the  close  of  1922.  Seated:  Srta.  Maria  Lydia  da  t’linha.  Sra.  .Vinelia  I’into  .sinuM-ns  da  Silva,  and  Miss  I’owell  Wilson.  StandiiiR; 
Professors  Sylvaniis  Nlorley,  William  Bryant.  Walter  IloiiRh,  llerln-rt  Spinden.  Marshall  .Saville,  Powell  Wilson,  Mitchell  Carroll,  and  Dr.  Peter  Goldsmith, 
Srtas.  Esmeralda  S.  da  .Silva,  Saphyra  S.  da  Silva,  Perola  S.  da  Silva  and  Lea  Silva  .\ranjo,  and  Dr.  \.  t’.  Simm-ns  da  .'tilva  at  the  right. 


OR.  JOSK  C.VULO.S  ROORUU  KS. 

Kiniiu'iit  Bra7.ilian  .statesman,  joiimalisi,  niiaiidiT,  and  (iliilanthropist, 
namlly  dm'asiKl. 


Shortly  after  the  e.stahlishineiit  of  the  Repuhlie,  Doctor  Kodrij'ues 
returned  to  lirazil,  where  he  coinhined  in  practice  the  two  outstand- 
inj;  phases  of  his  hrilliant  career — journalisni  and  finance  -  by  the 
purchase  of  the  ^reat  Brazilian  tlaily  O  Jornal  do  lirazil.  I’nder  Ins 
wise  and  fruitful  direction  this  dean  of  the  Brazilian  press  ac<|uire<l  a 
new  and  vigorous  impulse  which  more  and  more  firmly  established 
this  orfjan  in  public  favor  and  approval. 

D(K*tor  Koarifjues’s  life  was  devoted  first  and  foremost  to  his 
country,  of  which  he  wjvs  a  most  eminent  and  loyal  son,  and  then 
to  humanity.  His  life  is  a  splendid  e.xample  of  the  success  achieved 
bv  hard  work  and  of  that  profoundly  (Miristian  and  generous  spirit 
of  which  he  never  ceased  U)  give  proof. 


to  the  discontinuance  of  the  only  line  of  steamers  then  plying  between 
New  York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

After  Doctor  Rodrigues's  departure  from  the  United  States  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  London,  with  numerous  intervals  in  Baris 
and  other  European  ca|)itals.  During  this  period  he  abandoned 
journalism,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  business,  in  which  he 
ac(|uired  a  very  <H)nsiderahle  fortune  and  became  known  as  one  of 
the  acknowletlged  experts  in  the  world  of  finance  -a  fact  which 
enabled  him  later  to  undertake  negotiations  on  a  large  scale  for 
the  (lovernment  of  his  country. 
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C'i.urlfiiy  of  .4  rQMifrt*/ Mra.  Monttvidci 


AKCHITEt'T  S  DUAWINC.  OE  NEW  ClSTOM  HOUSE  FOR  MONTEVIDEO. 


The  first  prize  of  $.'>,()((i)  was  awarded  to  this  desifni  whieh  was  submitted  by  Sr.  Jorge  Herran. 

Pers|Hvtive.  Lower;  .sectional  view. 


in. 

m 

SUCCESSFUL 
TECTURAL  C 


ARCHl- 

OMPETi- 


SOMK  little  time  a"()  the  Minister  of  Puhlie  Works  of  Montevideo 
opened  a  eompetition  ainoii"  the  architects  of  l>nj;uay  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
customhouse  and  inspection  jjeneral  of  ports  ()f  the  Republic. 
As  a  result,  20  desiffus  were  suhmitte<l,  each  of  which  included  many 
attractive  features.  Only  six  prizes  were  offered,  which  the  judges, 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  awarded  to  those  which  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  best  filled  the  re<|uirements,  taking  into  consideration  beauty  of 
structure,  simplicity  of  design,  and  the  distribution,  prop(»rtion,  and 
facilities  of  the  different  space  allotments. 

The  awarding  commission  adjudged  the  first  prize,  of  $5,000,  to 
the  design  presented  by  architect  .Jorge  Ilerran.  The  Director  of 
the  ('ustoms,  on  casting  his  vote  in  favor  of  this  plan,  stated  that 
in  no  other  plan  had  the  problem  of  distribution  of  space  in  the 
customhouse  section  been  solved  so  effectively  as  in  Mr.  Ilerran’s,  a 
statement  repeated  by  the  inspector  of  the  port  with  regard  to  that 
|)art  of  the  plan  covering  his  of  lice. 

The  second  prize,  of  $:J,()()(),  was  accorded  by  a  majority  of  votes  to 
the  design  by  architects  .Juan  M.  Delgado  and  Filisberto  Gomez 
Ferrer.  The  four  remaining  awards  of  $500  each  were  unanimously 
awarded  to  the  plans  presented  by  architects  Raul  Federico  and 
.luan  B.  Brugnini,  by  architects  Rodolfo  L.  Amargos  and  Mauricio 
('ravotto,  by  architect  .Jose  B.  Villavedra  and  the  engineering  firm  of 
F.  ('hiancone  &  Co.,  and  the  architects  Fernando  ('apurro  and 
Emilio  Rodie,  respectively. 

'Phe  custom  established  in  Uruguay  of  obtaining  plans  for  their 
large  public  buildings  by  open  competitive  contest  is  one  to  he  highly 
commended,  since  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  both  national 
and  foreign  architects  and  engineers  to  give  a  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  their  ahilit}',  while  permitting  the  Government  and  country 
in  general  to  profit  by  this  ability  in  improving  and  emhellishin 
the  cities  with  buildings  which  are  not  oidy  practical  hut  artisticall 
beautiful. 

‘  rranshted  frum  Arjuiieclura,  Montevideo,  I'nignay,  .Vpril,  192^). 
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('<>urtt*«y  of  American  Kxporltr. 

KADIO  STATION  ON  MT.  CORCOVAUO,  OVKRLOOKINO  KIO  I)E  JANEIRO. 

This,  the  highost  radio  station  in  the  world— 2,(X)()  loot  above  sea  level— commands  a  wonderful  \iew 
of  the  Brazilian  tapHai  snd  the  surrounding  country. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY, 
,  and  COMMERCE  ; 


AKOEXTINA. 


F'ive  months’  expokts.  Tlio  chiof  (‘xports  from  Arfiontina  for 
tlio  5  numths  from  .lamuiry  1  to  .luiu'  1,  192:},  arc*  jjivcn  in  tin* 
Review  of  the  River  Plate  as  follows: 


>  months,  Same  poriml, 
192:$.  1922. 


Wheal . tons..  2,216..S.sl  2,2(K),25.) 

Maize . 7')9.:«»9  761, 4(a 

l.liistrd . ilo _  775,741  355,ns<) 

Oats . do....  2S(),6;«i  li«.017 

thiehraeho  loRs . do _ i  6S,20n  47,495 

tjiielmteho  exlrael . do _ i  74,:iO:$  .5.5,25(1 

Butler . eases'..  .519,7.57  ;17S,795 

\V«K)1 . bales..  I92,6>C1  2,->.5,241 

Frozen  l)eef . (lliarlers..  9.55,767  7.57,251 

Chilled  iM'ef . do....  I,7,s7,s97  l,.5-20,.5(r2 

Frozen  nnitton . earea,sses . .  ■  l,()l)7,9so  9.5S,S54 

Frozen  lamb . do _ '  6ls,961  .576,6.52 


'  Cases  of  25  kilos. 

MrxKTPAL  siM’PLY  c’OM.Missiox. — Tlu*  Junta  Municipal  dc*  Alias- 
tccimicntos  of  Buenos  Aiirs  lias  (Ic'cicU'd  to  control  2r)()  hootlis  in 
markets,  fairs,  and  municijial  property  for  the  purpose  of  carryinj^on 
trade  in  conu'stihles.  Tlu*se  booths  are  to  l)e  mana"(*d  hy  jiroducers 
or  tradc'rs  who  will  buy  from  the  commission  and  either  jmuluce  or 
buy  such  other  jiroducts  as  necessaiy  for  a  complete  line  of  jirovi- 
sions  and  necc'ssitic's  for  sale  at  the  commission’s  jirice.  (’ash  rc'gis- 
ters  are  to  be  used. 

Association  of  Bkeedehs  of  Aberdeen  Axors  stock. — This 
m*w  association  has  rc'cc'iitly  het'n  incorporated.  Its  record  for 
service  is  {jood,  as  meunhers  won  in  all  the  expositions  for  3  veal’s  345 
jirizes  on  Aberdeen  Angus  stock  against  38  awards  to  nonmemhers — 
90  j)er  cent  of  the  383  awards  made.  The  association  is  to  cooperate 
with  the  Socic'dad  Rural  Argentina  in  the  fat  cattle  show  and  in  the 
Block  test.  In  the  ])(*(! igree  rc'cords  kept  by  the  Sociedad  Rural 
.Vrgentina,  of  8,078  blooded  animals  of  Aberdeen  Angus  stock,  0,702 
belong  to  mc'inhers  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus  Association. 

Akcientine  bctteh  indcstky.  In  a  recent  lecture  on  the  Argen¬ 
tine  butter  industry  given  at  the  assc'inhly  room  of  the  vSociedad 
Rural  Argentina,  on  June  1,  Senor  Enricpie  Perez  said  that  Argentine 
butter  exports,  which  in  1899  were  1,000,000  kilograms,  had  risen  by 
1922  to  more  than  23,000,000  kilograms,  and  that  the  butter  had 
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improved  in  (|ualit y  as  well  as  <|uantity.  The  depression  in  the  stoek- 
raisin*;  industry  has  served  to  turn  farinei-s  to  inakin};  use  of  stoek 
f(U‘  dairy  purposes,  which  has  heen  heneficial  to  the  country. 

Nouth  Amkhicax  (joats  importkd.  The  Minister  of  Ajiriculture, 
throufih  the  Kinhassy  in  the  United  States,  recently  ac(|uired  with 
the  aid  of  Prof.  Gordon  II.  True,  of  the  University  of  ('alifornia,  2 
herds  of  Tofi^enhurf;  and  Saanon  floats,  all  of  refjistered  ])edi‘;ree, 
and  expeeted  to  "ive  an  averafje  of  ")  liters  of  milk  daily.  These 
fjoats  are  for  the  farm  sehools  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Afiriculture. 

Fik.st  South  Amkku  ax  ('iikmiuai.  Uoxcjkkss. — A  delegation  of  the 
executive  committee  of  this  confjress,  which  is  to  meet  in  Buemts 
Aires  in  1924.  waited  on  the  President  to  recpiest  his  cooperation  and 
that  of  the  departments  of  Foreifjn  Relations  and  Public  Instruction. 
The  sections  are  to  cover  physical,  inorfianic,  organic,  analytical, 
hiolofjical,  and  industrial  chemistry,  ami  matters  pertainin';  to  the 
stmly  of  the  subject. 

mn.iviA. 

IxsuKAXUK  uoMi’AXiKs.  Amouf;  the  important  insurance  com¬ 
panies  established  in  La  Pa/,  are  the  National  Fire  Insurance  (’o. 
and  “La  Previsora,”  a  life  insurance  company.  Durin"  1922  the. 
former  covered  insurance  to  a  value  of  4(), ()()(), 000  bolivianos.  La 
Previsora,  founded  in  IS.S.j,  has  over  a  million  bolivianos  "uaranty 
deposit,  investiiif;  in  the  country,  accordiii};  to  law,  40  per  cent  of 
the  premiums  received. 

IjOCUsts  IX  ('ouiiABAMHA. — The  crops  in  ('ochahamha  have  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  the  locusts,  which  have  appeared  in  alarmin}; 
nund)ers.  In  spite  of  the  altitude  hein<;  a<;ainst  them  they  continue 
causin';  «;reat  danni<;e. 

Railroads. — The  work  of  rail  layin<;  has  heen  commenced  on  the 
section  of  the  railroad  from  La  Quiaca  to  Tupi/.a.  The  Ulen  Co.  is 
huildiii"  this  road,  which  when  finished  will  he  very  advantaif;eous 
to  Bolivia,  (•h’erin<;  a  rapid  and  comfortable  route  to  the  .Vtlantic 
ports,  via  Salta  and  the  Argentine  railwjiys,  ais  has  heen  mentioned 
several  times  in  the  Bullktix. 

Rkoi'KXIXo  of  a  road. — The  Minister  of  Public  Works  luis  ordered 
the  reopenin';  (»f  the  rojid  connectin';  the  Sjinta  ('ruz  del  Vadle  .\meno 
road  with  Buturo,  via  “  Pintata,”  since  this  road  is  of  <;reat 
importance  for  the  commerciad  development  of  that  district. 


BRAZIL. 

Foreiox  trade. — The  followin';  comparative  taihle  of  foreign 
trade  for  the  first  quairter  of  the  yeairs  1920-1923  is  published  by 
the  Directoria  de  Kstatistica  (Mmmerciail: 
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192(>  1921 

1922 

1923 

Kx|MWts .  504, 761 

Imports . 

ry<\,  74t> 

•>11.  1 

7.S7,r»9t> 

551,671 

VALUE  IN  POUNDS  STERLING. 

Exports .  37,ai6.ono 

Imports .  22,s(i6,()r»o 

14,a51,()(tO 

24,173,mK) 

10,701,(»(t(l 
10.  lS2,tiO<t 

in, (161, INN) 

1  13,397,000 

S)ine  of  the  chiof  exports  in  the  period  from  Jiinimrv'  to  March, 
lt)28,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 


Tons. 

Coiitos 
of  ri'is. 

PiMinds  ^ 
slorlint;. 

1 

1  Tons. 

Conlos 
of  reis. 

Pounds 

sterling. 

Lord . 

Preserved  meats. . . 

1,172 
62 
11, 6.59 
9,140 
770 
S90 

2,319 
209 
12,  OIK 
17,4.')9 
3,  OKI 
lO.NlO 

.56,  INN) 
.5.INI0 
2K9,(NN) 
4'22,(NN» 
7.5,  (NN) 
262,  (NN) 

.MaiiKanoso . ‘  7.5,712 

Raw  cotton .  .5, .5.5.5 

7,621 
:«),220 
26, 144 
.53.3,61.5 
7,I2K 
24,162 

I>C1,0(M) 
72S,000 
640,  (MM) 
12,922 
172,000 
.592. 000 

ind(»s . 

\VlK)l . 

Timbt*r . '  42,92:1 

Oil-prodnci  UK  seeds.  31,440 

('oxGKKss  OK  Mkxic'ipaiatiks. — The  municipalities  of  the  State  of 
Minas  Geraes  held  a  conjjress  in  Bello  Horizonte  in  the  mitldle  of  June. 
The  ('oiifiress  had  committees  to  report  on  labor,  hushandrv,  hygiene, 
fisheries,  game  laws,  and  other  matters. 

('oTTox  XKWs. — According  to  information  received  hv  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  British  organization 
which  is  to  raise  cotton  in  Bahia  includes  Mr.  Frederick  Ilolroyd, 
president  of  the  Master  (’otton  Spinnei’s’  Association,  which  is  said  to 
control  4.'),()()(),0()()  of  the  00, ()()(), ()()()  spindles  of  Kngland,  and  other  per¬ 
sons  representing  the  Manchester  and  Oldham  cotton  manufacturing 
industries. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  received  reports  from  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  ('otton  Service  on  various  cotttm-raising  regions  of  the 
country.  In  Pernambuco  a  cotton  e.xchange  has  been  organized  on 
lines  prescribed  by  the  ('otton  Service  Bureau,  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  standards  of  other  national  and  foreign  exchanges.  The  Mu¬ 
nicipality  of  Pindamonhangaba  is  planning  to  establish  a  textile 
factory.  The  State  of  Parahyba  is  raising  cotton  for  export,  and  in 
Pernambuco  standards  have  been  set  to  cover  five  types  of  cotton. 

Secoxi)  Exposition'  of  Bkazii.tax  Haii.hoads.-  The  hmgineering 
(’lub  is  to  open  the  second  Exposition  of  Brazilian  Railroads  on  April 
2~),  1924,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Brazil’s  first  poly¬ 
technic  school.  The  first  exposition  was  held  30  years  ago  on  June 
2,  1S87,  under  the  management  of  the  Engineering  Club.  The 
exposition  is  to  show  the  progress  of  railroad  building  in  Brazil. 
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(IIII.K. 

Xatioxai.  sAMi’KK  KAiu.  Tlio  Xatioiiiil  (’liamlu'r  of  ('onimoiro  has 
under  eonsideration  the  Imldiii"  of  a  nati<»nal  sample  fair  in  December. 
It  will  he  remembered  that  the  Fifth  Pan  American  ('onferenee  <;ave 
its  indorsement  to  such  fairs  as  a  means  »)f  promoting  international 
eommeree. 

('oi.D  STOKACK.  Bv  an  ad  referendum  a{;reement  with  thedovern- 
ment,  the  company  which  is  ereetinj?  a  eold-storafje  plant  at  Puerto 
Montt  would  he  empowered  to  make  plans  for  a  chain  of  such  plants 
throughout  the  Repuhlie,  in  order  that  vcfietahles,  fruit,  meat  and 
its  hy-produets,  fish,  and  other  commodities  might  he  conserved  for 
domestic  ami  foreign  consumption.  After  the  |)lans  are  approved  by 
the  (lovernment,  the  latter  will  guarantee  7  per  cent  interest  on  all 
funds  invested  in  the  proposed  ()Iants. 

Railway.  -A  new  railway  is  to  he  built  from  Puerto  Montt  to 
Puerto  Tolero,  40  kilometers  distant,  at  the  eonlluenee  of  the  Maullui 
and  (ounez  rivei*s. 

Sii.K  KAi’TOKY. — A  company  having  a  capital  of  d.(H)(),000  pesos  has 
been  organized  to  establish  a  silk  factory  in  Valparaiso. 

lOxFoiiTATio-N  OK  luo.v  AM)  zixf.- .See  page  201. 

<’OLO.MniA. 

Ix.STAI,I.ATIOX  OK  WIIIKI.K.SS  TKLKl’llOXK  IX  ('aHTAOKXA.  About 
the  middle  of  May,  La  Popa  ('luh  of  ('artagena  received  a  wireless 
telephone  set,  through  which  eoneerts,  operas,  and  recitals  broadcast 
in  New  York  can  he  heard. 

Tki.kfiioxk  skhvu  k  IX  BAKKAXyrii.i.A.  "Since  June  1,  1023,  the 
new  telephone  service  has  been  in  operation  in  Barranquilla.  More 
than  400  telephones  have  been  installed. 

AKKoxArTic  KXFosTTiox.  The  ('olomhian  (lovernment  has  com¬ 
missioned  the  (lerman-('oloml)ian  Aerial  Transport  ('o.  to  represent 
('olomhia  at  the  International  Aeronautic  Exposition  to  he  held  in 
(lothenhurg,  .Sweden.  In  view  of  this  appointment  the  company 
held  in  Bogota  an  exhibition  of  aerial  photography,  statistics,  and 
other  (hwuments  that  are  to  he  sent  to  the  exposition  showing  the 
progress  aviation  has  made  in  ('olomhia.  The  aerial  photographs  of 
the  Magdalena  River  and  its  hanks  were  of  great  assistance  to  the 
company  which  is  now  engaged  in  opening  a  channel  through  the 
Boeas  de  (Yniza. 

Foheiox  .stock  comfaxtes. — The  President  has  issued  a  decree  hy 
which  every  foreign  stock  company  established  in  ('olomhia  is  obliged 
to  keep  a  set  of  hooks  recording  all  business  transactions  made  in 
the  Repuhlie.  The  original  balance  sheets  must  he  shown  at  least 
once  a  year  to  the  inspector,  as  ruled  hy  article  70  of  decree  No.  894 
of  1915. 
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Wharf  at  Buenaventura. — In  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  a  contract  was  signed  on  June  6  between  the  Government 
and  the  Department  del  Valle,  transferring  to  the  former  the 
administration  of  and  profits  derived  from  the  wharf  at  Buenaventura. 

Importation  of  coffee  plants  and  seeds  prohibited. — A 
decree  issued  by  the  President  of  Colombia  prohibits  the  importation 
to  the  Republic  of  coffee  plants  and  seeds  and  those  of  other  rubiaceae, 
regardless  of  their  origin.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  import  used  bags 
for  packing  coffee  or  other  products  of  exportation.  This  measure 
has  been  taken  due  to  information  the  Government  received  of  the 
presence  in  some  countries  of  the  terrible  plague  Flemileia  Vdstatrix, 
which  completely  destroys  coffee  trees. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Highways  and  bridges. — In  the  message  of  President  Acosta, 
delivered  before  Congress  on  May  1,  1923,  an  account  was  given  of 
the  work  on  roads  and  bridges  accomplished  in  the  past  year.  Con¬ 
struction  of  or  repairs  to  136  kilometers  of  roads  were  completed;  2 
iron  bridges  were  constructed  in  the  national  shops,  and  6  wooden, 

1  masonry,  and  2  reinforced-concrete  bridges  were  built,  as  well  as 
over  60  culverts  and  small  bridges.  Of  the  bridges  not  yet  finished 

2  are  of  masonry  and  8  of  reinforced  concrete.  A  bridge  over  the 
Toro  Amarillo  River  is  to  connect  the  Toro  Amarillo  region  A^dth  the 
colony  of  Rio  Cuarto,  from  which  a  highway  will  extend  to  Grecia, 
25  kilometers  distant,  as  well  as  to  Venecia  and  Aguas  Zarcas. 

Puntarenas  sewer  contract  signed. — The  President  has  signed 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  sewer  system  in  the  Municipality 
of  Puntarenas  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 

Postal  statistics. — According  to  the  Bolethi  Postal  of  the  General 
Post  Office  Department,  during  1922  291  post  offices  were  in  oper¬ 
ation,  in  addition  to  8  traveling  postal  agencies,  which  gave  an 
average  of  5  offices  to  each  1,000  square  kilometers  and  1  office  for 
each  1,672  inhabitants.  During  1922  the  Post  Office  Department 
handled  5,585,084  pieces  of  mail. 

Foreign  trade. — See  page  287. 

CUBA. 

Tobacco  crop. — The  Cuban  tobacco  crop  for  1921-22  amounted 


to  490,914  bales,  distributed  as  follows: 

Bales. 

Vuelta  Abajo . 

Semi  Vuelta . 

Partidos . 

.  148,593 

.  13,368 

.  60, 072 

. ^. .  94 

Remedioe  o  Villas  (Santa  Clara) . 

CamagUey . 

.  244,133 

.  2, 968 

.  21, 686 

Tnt*!  . 

.  490,914 

{Commerce  Reports,  Jvly  2.) 
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Importation  of  petroleum. — The  importation  of  mineral  oil  to 
Cuba  during  the  fiscal  year  1921-22  amounted  to  271,539,917  gallons, 
of  which  171,170,842  gallons  were  imported  from  Mexico,  the  greater 
part  of  it  being  raw  petroleum  or  that  used  for  lighting  purposes, 
nearly  all  the  refined  oil,  tar  amounting  to  445,602  kilograms,  and 
asphalt  to  242,739  kilograms  having  been  imported  from  the  United 
States, 

•  The  following  table  shows  the  classes  and  grades  of  oil  and  oil 
products  and  countries  from  which  imported  during  the  same  year: 


Products. 

Cuba. 

United 

States. 

] 

Oaliotu. 
33,257,091 
1,024,081 
232, 225,028 

OtUon*. 

32,783,606 

1,024,081 

61,527,671 

175,513 

74,613 

625,998 

166 

1  554,457 

1  3,599,615 

other  raw  products . 

Benzene . 

Oasoline . 

Naphtha . 

Kerosene . 

Other  refined  products . 

1  175,513 

74,619 
625,998 

1  166 
556,631 
3,600,790 

QaUont. 

473,485 


170,607,357 


Total . 1  271,539,917  i  100,365,720  j  171,170,842 


{Commerce  Reports,  Jvly  2.) 

Sugar  production. — According  to  figures  published  in  La 
Discusion  of  June  15,  on  May  31,  1923,  the  exportation  of  the 
sugar  crop  of  1922-23  amounted  to  16,504,834  sacks,  weighing 
2,357,833  tons,  of  2,240  pounds,  the  stock  of  sugar  in  the  country 
on  the  same  date  having  amounted  to  669,543  tons. 

The  ports  of  destination  and  the  respective  amounts  of  sugar 
exported  were  the  following: 


Ports. 

\ 

Bags. 

Tons. 

10,539,681 

1,939,236 

77,339 

334,615 

570,460 

423,012 

11,304 

2,609,197 

1,505,669 

2n,034 

11,047 

47,802 

81,494 

60,430 

1,615 

372,742 

Telephone  service  in  Zulueta. — In  the  middle  of  June  the  new 
local  telephone  service,  consisting  of  94  telephones,  was  inaugurated 
in  the  town  of  Zulueta. 

International  promotion  and  propaganda. — For  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  direct  and  constant  communication  with  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  producers  in  the  Republic,  or  their  representatives,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor  has  been  authorized 
by  the  President  to  organize  a  section  for  the  international  promotion 
and  propaganda  of  commerce  and  industry,  giving  official  protection 
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to  any  enterprise  that  will  foster  commercial  relations  between  Cuba 
and  other  countries  in  order  that  this  commercial  campaign  may  be 
conducted  with  success. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Inspection  of  tobacco  for  export. — Since  May  28  inspection  is 
made  in  Puerto  Plata  of  10  per  cent  of  the  bales  of  each  shipment  of 
tobacco  exported.  When  the  inspector  deems  it  necessary  to 
examine  the  whole  shipment  such  inspection  shall  he  made,  and  those 
packages  found  in  bad  condition  will  be  confiscated.  The  charges 
for  this  operation  are  made  to  the  exporter. 

Fisheries  in  Dominican  Republic. — A  company  has  been  formed 
in  Santo  Domingo  called  “Fisheries  of  Santo  Domingo,”  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  and  marketing  fish  in  the  Republic. 

ECUADOR. 

New  road  to  Salinas. — The  construction  of  the  new  road  to 
Salinas,  undertaken  by  the  Guayaquil  Automobile  Club,  is  progress¬ 
ing  rapidly.  The  section  from  Juntas  to  Salinas  is  already  opened 
to  traffic,  and  work  has  been  commenced  on  the  section  from 
Guayaquil  to  Chongdn. 

Railroads. — The  technical  commission  in  charge  of  studying  the 
best  route  for  the  Puerto  Bolfvar-Loja  railroad  has  presented  five 
projects,  the  one  from  Puerto  Bolivar  via  Santa  Rosa,  Zaruma, 
and  Cisne  being  considered  the  best,  as  it  is  the  least  costly  and 
most  practicable.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  21,000,000  sucres. 

Women  factory  workers. — The  textile  factory  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Credit  Co.  is  beginning  to  employ  women  workers.  At  present 
there  are  50  women  employed  for  cleaning  the  various  parts  of  the 
machinery  recently  received. 

Public  works  in  Esmeralda. — On  April  23  the  Municipal 
Counsel  approved  the  contract  for  electric-light  plant,  sewerage, 
water  works,  fire  department,  and  hospital  for  the  port  of  Esmeralda. 

GUATEMALA. 

Guatemala-Salvador  road. — The  macadamization  of  the  high¬ 
way  from  Guatemala  City  to  the  border  of  Salvador  is  being  ener¬ 
getically  carried  on.  Already  traffic  is  utilizing  the  completed  section 
of  120  kilometers  from  Guatemala  City  to  Jutiapa,  which  is  in 
excellent  condition. 

Zacapa  railroad  and  other  public  works. — On  May  23,  1923, 
President  Orellana  signed  the  bill  passed  by  the  National  Legislature 
granting  a  contract  for  the  Zacapa  Railroad,  which  is  to  unite 
Guatemala  with  El  Salvador. 
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The  legislature  also  passed  bills  approving  contracts  for  supplying 
light  and  power  in  Guatemala  City  and  for  the  building  of  an  electric 
street  railway  in  the  same  city. 

Electric  light  plants. — Like  Asuncidn  Mita,  the  towns  of 
Huehuetenango,  Salama,  Zacapa,  and  San  Juan  Sacatepequez  are  to 
have  electric  light  installed,  the  Government  aiding  them  financially. 

HAITI. 

Correction  of  consular  invoices  to  avoid  customs  fines. — In 
order  to  relieve  importers  of  the  liability  to  customs  penalties  when 
unintentional  irregularities  appear  in  the  documents  accompanying 
shipments  of  merchandise  to  Haiti,  the  General  Receiver  of  Customs 
has  recently  issued  an  order  that,  by  giving  proper  notice  at  the  time 
of  presentation  of  the  customs  declarations,  all  clerical  errors,  omis¬ 
sions,  or  differences  between  the  consular  invoice  and  the  commercial 
invoice  may  be  adjusted  by  the  addition  of  a  “post-entry”  or  “obser¬ 
vation”  describing  the  errors  or  differences.  By  compliance  with 
the  procedure  laid  out  for  the  presentation  of  such  “observations”  in 
Circular  No.  287,  importers  can  now  obtain  a  waiver  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  penalties  for  clerical  errors  or  irregularities  in  the  documents 
accompanying  shipments  to  Haiti.  {Commerce  Reports,  June  25, 
1923.) 

New  bridge  opened.-  On  June  3,  1923,  the  bridge  over  the  river 
Mont-Rouis  was  inaugurated  and  named  “Pont  Toussaint  Louver- 
ture  ”  in  honor  of  a  national  hero. 

New  machinery  for  cigarette  factory. — A  cigarette  factory 
in  Port  au  Prince  has  been  improved  by  the  installation  of  a  new 
machine  by  which  many  cigarettes  a  minute  are  turned  out. 

American  tobacco  in  Haiti. — No  tobacco  is  produced  in  Haiti, 
except  small  patches  on  farms,  although  the  climate  and  soil  are  said 
to  be  favorable  to  tobacco  growing.  About  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  tobacco  imports  are  supplied  by  the  United  States,  mostly 
leaf  tobacco,  shipped  in  drums  of  1,000  pounds  and  half  drums 
of  550  pounds,  the  latter  being  the  most  convenient  for  local  trade. 
{Commerce  Reports,  June  25,  1923.) 

HONDURAS. 

Sugar  industry  in  Honduras. — At  present  two  sugar  mills  are  in 
operation  in  Honduras,  one  established  in  1914  at  Monte  Cristo,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Republic,  the  other  at  La  Lima,  in  the  Cortes 
District,  established  in  1922.  Owing  to  better  transportation  and 
general  conditions  of  the  land,  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic  is 
better  fitted  for  the  growing  of  cane  than  the  southern  part.  Pro¬ 
duction  has  increased  from  about  250  tons  of  granulated  sugar  in 
1910  to  11,000  tons  of  granulated  and  96®  raw  sugar  in  1922.  For 
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1923  there  is  estimated  an  output  of  40,000  tons  of  sugar  of  all 
grades.  {Commerce  Reports,  July  16,  1923.) 

New  factory  established. — At  San  Pedro  Sula  a  factory  has 
been  established  for  making  trousers.  At  present  there  are  fifteen 
sewing  machines  in  operation  and  six  more  have  been  ordered.  There 
is  also  one  cutting  machine  in  operation.  All  the  machinery  is 
operated  by  electricity.  The  factory  is  now  filling  a  lai^e  order  for 
the  commissariat  of  the  Tela  Railroad  Co. 

Changes  in  customs  tariffs. — See  page  291. 

MEXICO. 

Railway  electrification  and  construction. — Electrification  of 
the  section  of  the  Ferrocarril  Mexicano,  between  Esperanza  and 
Orizaba,  47  kilometers  in  length,  is  proceeding  rapidly,  and  will 
probably  be  completed  by  January  1,  1924.  The  Street  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Co.  of  Puebla  will  furnish  the  necessary  current  from 
its  station  at  Tuxpango,  this  current  to  be  transformed  at  a  new 
substation  now  in  process  of  erection  at  Maltrata  to  a  direct  cuirent 
of  3,000  volts.  Ten  electric  locomotives  have  been  ordered  from  the 
United  States  to  haul  the  heavy  traffic  on  this  line. 

The  press  states  that  the  Department  of  Communications  and 
Public  Works  has  been  authorized  by  the  President  to  sign  a  contract 
with  the  representative  of  an  English  company  for  constructing  a 
railway  from  the  city  of  Frontera  to  Huimanguillo,  with  a  branch  to 
Villahermosa,  capital  of  Tabasco. 

The  railway  from  Mexico  City  to  Apasco  is  to  be  prolonged  to 
Mixquiahuala,  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  zone  in  the  State  of 
Hidalgo. 

Good  roads. — The  Bulletin  takes  pleasure  in  reporting  the 
following  initiatives  and  achievements  in  the  field  of  good  roads: 

El  Universal,  an  important  daily  of  Mexico  City,  has  started  a  good  roads  movement 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  spread  throughout  the  Republic.  By  the  formation  of  local 
highway  committees,  such  as  exist  in  the  United  States,  it  is  expected  that  public 
opinion  and  enterprise  will  be  stimulated.  These  highway  committees,  united  in  the 
National  Highway  Association,  will,  it  is  planned,  have  occasional  group  meetings  in 
Mexico  City.  “When  we  promote  the  organization  of  highway  committees,”  says 
El  Universal,  “we  know  that  we  are  starting  a  practically  limitless  enterprise  of  the 
greatest  future  promise  for  the  country.” 

An  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  imited  private  initiative,  seconded  by  gov¬ 
ernment  aid,  is  found  in  the  plans  for  the  highway  between  Durango  and  Mazatlan, 
which  will  be  the  realization  of  a  project  of  100  years’  standing.  The  chambers  of 
commerce  of  these  two  cities  started  the  movement  by  subscribing  50,000  pesos  each, 
and  on  their  urgent  representation  the  States  of  Sinaloa  and  Durango  each  contributed 
100,000  pesos,  and  the  Federal  Government  200,000  pesos  and  the  services  of  highway 
engineers  for  the  survey  and  construction  of  the  road.  In  addition,  interested  mer¬ 
chants  and  farmers  have  raised  80,000  pesos,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  road  is  now 
practically  covered. 
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In  the  State  of  Jalisco,  highway  eommittoes  have  been  in  operation  for  two  years 
with  successful  results.  The  State  government  offers  a  uniform  subsidy  of  lialf  the 
amount  raised  by  individuals,  200,000  pesos  liaving  been  grante<l  this  year,  in  addition 
to  tools,  vehicles,  and  explosives.  The  State  also  provides  engineers  and  audits  expen¬ 
ditures.  The  highway's  under  construction  will  unite  Guadalajara  to  some  of  tlie 
remote  districts  of  the  State. 

Zacatecas  and  Moyahua  will  soon  be  united  by  a  State  highway  250  kilometers  in 
length,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Governor  of  Zacatecas. 

The  Department  of  Communications  of  the  Federal  Government  has  formulated  an 
extensive  plan  of  highway  construction,  part  of  which  has  been  carried  out  this  year 
as  follows;  127  kilometers  of  the  Mexico  City-Acapulco  road  liave  been  built,  and  172 
kilometers  more  surveyed;  27  kilometers  of  the  branch  from  San  Gabriel  to  the  caves 
of  Cacahuamilpa  have  been  constructed;  and  surveys  made  for  the  Iguala-Taxco  road. 
In  addition,  a  subsidy  of  20,000  pesos  has  been  given  for  the  construction  of  the  road 
from  Chilapa  to  Zumpango,  where  it  will  unite  with  that  from  Mexico  City  to  Acapulco. 

Radio  regulations  and  fair. — In  June  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Secretary  of  Communications  agreed  upon  the  form 
of  contract  which  must  be  signed  by  persons  or  companies  who  have 
established  or  wish  to  establish  radiotelephone  transmitting  stations. 
These  permits,  which  will  be  in  force  until  general  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  radio  communication  are  established,  will  be  issued  only  to 
Mexican  citizens  by  birth  or  natmalization,  and  will  not  allow 
the  senders  to  use  their  stations  for  any  kind  of  correspondence  nor 
in  the  service  of  telephonic  communications.  Authorization  from 
the  Department  of  Communications  must  also  be  obtained  for 
the  installation  of  receiving  apparatus. 

Thousands  of  persons  visited  the  radio  fair  held  in  Mexico  City  in 
June  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Radio  League.  Besides  the 
exhibits  of  foreign  firms,  there  was  a  noteworthy  showing  of  radio¬ 
telephone  apparatus  constructed  by  Mexicans. 

Zootechnics  division. — The  former  bureau  of  zoo  technics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Promotion  has  been  made  a  division, 
thus  increasing  its  scope  and  usefulness.  The  competent  staff  of  the 
division  will  aid  stock  raisers  in  improving  their  stock  and  in  checking 
and  preventing  disease.  Sera  and  vaccines  are  prepared  for  animal 
diseases,  and  also  a  serum  against  snakebite  in  human  beings. 

Guatemalan  and  Salvadorean  commercial  delegation. — A  few 
months  ago  a  delegation  of  distinguished  Guatemalans  and  Salva¬ 
doreans  made  a  tour  of  Mexico  with  a  view  to  promoting  commercial 
interchange  between  that  coimtry  and  their  own.  They  brought  with 
them  samples  of  products  of  their  Republics,  and  were  favorably 
impressed  with  the  articles  with  which  Mexico  can  supply  them. 

Silver  production. — According  to  the  Mexican  Bureau  of 
Mines,  as  quoted  in  the  Revista  de  Hacienda  for  June  30,  Mexico 
led  the  countries  of  the  world  in  silver  production  in  1922,  with 
2,521,832  kilograms.  The  next  country  was  the  United  States, 
which,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  produced  56,240,048 
fine  ounces  (approximately  1,749,234  kilos). 
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Second  National  Convention  of  Engineers. — This  convention 
will  be  held  in  Monterrey  in  September.  The  program  embraces  the 
following  topics:  Railroads,  highways,  irrigation,  navigation  and  ports, 
construction,  mining,  petroleum,  and  general  subjects,  including 
deforestation. 

Power  Commission. — See  page  292. 

NICARAGUA. 

Banana  exports. — According  to  a  report  of  the  United  States 
consul  at  Bluefields,  the  quantity  of  bananas  exported  from  the  east 
coast  of  Nicaragua  during  April  and  May  is  believed  to  be  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  this  industry  in  the  country.  During  April  331,491 
bunches,  valued  at  $171,928,  were  shipped,  while  the  May  export  was 
048,497  bunches,  valued  at  $332,801.  During  the  quarter  ended  June 
30,  1922,  the  total  quantity  of  bananas  exported  w^as  747,524  bunches, 
valued  at  $224,309,  figures  which  show  how  the  industry  has  grown 
in  a  year.  If  shipments  continue  at  the  present  rate  the  total  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1923,  will  be  nearly  1,000,000  bunches, 
whereas  in  1919  the  total  stems  for  the  year  amounted  to  only 
892,000. 

Pine  lands. — On  March  15,  1923,  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
entered  into  a  contract  wdth  an  American  citizen  allowing  the  latter 
to  purchase  20,000  hectares  of  land  at  the  rate  of  2  cordobas  per 
hectare,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  pine  on  the  tract,  for  which 
a  market  is  said  to  exist  in  the  West  Indies.  The  land  is  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  with  a  small  harbor  at  Braggman’s  Bluff  suitable  for 
ships  of  16  feet  draft  and  possessing  a  new  1,200-foot  dock.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  build  about  30  miles  of  railroad  to  operate  in  the 
entire  tract. 

Exports  through  Bluff. — During  April  the  exports  through  the 
port  of  Bluff  on  the  Atlantic  coast  were  60,198  feet  of  mahogany, 
1,275  ounces  of  gold  bars,  168  live  turtles,  86,000  coconuts,  and 
325,223  bunches  of  bananas. 

Coffee  and  sugar. — There  has  been  a  satisfactory  coffee  crop  this 
season,  and  up  to  April  8,  7,602,869  kilos  (165,192  quintals),  or 
approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  crop,  had  been  exported  at  good 
prices.  France  has  again  assumed  the  position  of  principal  buyer  of 
Nicaraguan  coffee. 

Up  to  April  8  the  exports  of  Nicaraguan  sugar  amounted  to  6,728,000 
kilos,  and  sold  at  a  good  price.  Sugar  manufacture,  one  of  the  newer 
industries,  is  meeting  with  success,  due  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  cheapness  of  labor,  and  the  increased  transportation  facilities. 

PANAMA. 

Bureau  of  Information  in  New  York  and  Washington. — The 
Panama  Association  of  Commerce  has  opened  bureaus  of  information 
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regarding  Panama  in  New  York  and  Washington.  The  general 
manager  of  these  bureaus  is  Winfield  Jones,  president  of  the  Southern 
Trade  Congress,  the  diplomatic  representatives  cooperating  with  the 
bureau. 

IcE-CEEAM  FACTORY. — An  American  is  establishing  an  ice-cream 
factory  in  Colon,  for  which  he  has  recently  purchased  in  the  United 
States  $30,000  worth  of  cold  storage  and  other  equipment.  The 
factory  is  expected  to  produce  300  gallons  of  ice  cream  daily,  and 
also  ice  for  the  factory’s  use. 


PARAGUAY. 

Electric  plant. — On  June  3,  1923,  an  electric-light  plant  was 
put  into  operation  in  the  city  of  Encamacibn,  on  the  Parana  River. 
The  occasion  was  made  one  of  great  celebration  by  the  citizens  and 
local  authorities. 

Comb  and  button  factory. — A  comb  and  button  factory  has 
recently  been  opened  in  Asuncibn  to  manufacture  these  articles  from 
native  raw  material.  Most  of  the  machinery,  which  is  of  the  latest 
type,  was  acquired  in  Europe.  The  new  industry  will  make  use  of 
by-products  of  the  live-stock  industry  which  heretofore  have  been 
exported  to  foreign  markets. 

Radiotelephone  apparatus. — A  young  telegrapher  named  Zaca- 
rias  Le6n,  of  San  Lorenzo  del  Campo  Grande,  has  invented  a  receiver 
called  a  “  radioteledn  ”  suitable  for  wireless  telegraph  or  wireless 
telephone  reception.  It  is  made  out  of  the  native  woods,  is  of  simple 
mechanism  and  manufacture,  and  is  said  to  have  given  satisfactory 
results  in  the  first  tests. 

PERU. 

Foreign  commerce. — The  total  foreign  commerce  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1923  amounted  to  Lp.  6,803,951,  of  which 
Lp.  2,625,659  corresponded  to  imports  and  Lp.  4,178,292  to 
exports,  the  customhouse’  duties  collected  amounting  to  Lp.  514,181. 
(Estadistica  del  Comercio  Exterior  del  Peru,  March,  1923.) 

Yurimaguas  railway  to  the  Pacific. — Under  a  contract  between 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  the  Huallaga  Co.  a  standard  gauge 
railway  will  be  built  from  Yurimaguas  on  the  River  Huallaga  to 
Paita,  Pacasmayo,  or  some  other  point  between  them  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  and  two  roads,  one  of  which  will  run  from  a  point  on  the  River 
Marafl6n,  near  the  town  of  Barranca,  to  the  Paranapura  River,  pass¬ 
ing  through  Jaberos,  and  the  other  from  a  navigable  point  on  the 
River  Huallaga,  to  Tarapoto  and  Lamas;  or  instead  of  these  roads, 
60-centimeter  railroads  following  the  same  routes. 

In  return  for  building  the  above,  the  Government  will  grant  the 
Huallaga  Co.  perpetual  ownersliip  of  the  railways  it  constructs,  and 
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5,000,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  Departments  of  Amazonas,  Loreto, 
and  San  Martin,  north  of  8°  south  latitude.  The  company  is  also 
given  certain  mining  and  other  rights. 

Telegeaph  service  in  Huallaga. — A  contract  has  been  signed 
by  the  Director  of  Post  Offices  and  Telegraph  Stations,  according  to 
which  a  telegraph  service  will  be  established  by  an  American  com¬ 
pany  between  Bellavista  and  Saposoa,  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Huallaga. 

SALVADOR. 

Salvador-Guatemala  road. — The  Ministry  of  Promotion  is 
hastening  the  completion  of  the  automobile  road  from  Santa  Ana 
through  Candelaria  to  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  there  to  join  the 
northern  highway  of  that  country. 

Wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony. — See  page  293. 

URUGUAY. 

Foreign  commerce. — According  to  an  official  report,  as  quoted  in 
La  Manana  for  June  13,  1923,  imports  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1923  amounted  to  11,847,326  pesos  (customs  valuation),  and  exports 
to  30,024,080  pesos  (actual  value),  as  compared  with  9,354,014  pesos 
and  19,728,173  pesos,  respectively,  in  1922. 

Exportation  of  meat. — The  meat  exported  during  May,  1923, 
amounted  to  the  following:  123,234  quarters  of  chilled  beef;  48,810 
sheep’s  carcasses;  65,033  cases  of  canned  meat;  and  18,518  cases  of 
jerked  beef. 

Importation  of  raw  materials  and  hardware. — A  resolution, 
modifying  that  of  December  13,  1913,  on  determining  the  gross  weight 
of  imported  raw  materials  and  hardware,  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Director  General  of  (’ustoms  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  According  to  this  resolution,  the  gross  weight  of  these 
articles,  when  they  are  not  packed,  will  be  increased  15  per  cent, 
with  the  exception  of  so-called  heavy  articles,  such  as  pipes,  barbed 
wire,  corrugated  iron,  ingots,  and  building  material,  which  on  account 
of  their  dimensions,  weight,  volume,  etc.,  are  impossible  to  pack. 

Forestry. — In  order  to  enrich  the  forests  and  restore  the  trees 
which  were  cut  dowm  during  the  World  War,  the  Minister  of  War 
and  Marine  has  ordered  new  trees  to  be  planted  on  all  military  lands. 

VENEZUELA. 

Electric  railway. — On  May  23,  1923,  the  new  electric  tramway 
from  Caracas  to  Catia,  a  suburb  of  Caracas,  was  inaugurated. 

Roads  and  bridges. — The  following  facts  were  stated  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  report  he  recently  presented  to 
Congress: 
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Progress  in  the  work  on  the  two  long  roads  under  construction,  the  Gran  Carretera 
Occidental,  connecting  Caracas  with  San  Cristdijal,  capital  of  Uie  State  of  Tuchira, 
and  the  Gran  Carretera  tlriental,  over  1,000  kilometers  long,  which  will  cross  the 
States  of  Aragua,  (lusiric'o,  An/o^tegui  and  Bolfvar,  terminating  in  Tumeremo,  the 
mining  c“enter  of  the  Venezuelan  (luiana,  is  the  principal  part  of  tlie  (Jovernment 
road-building  program. 

Repairs  and  improvements  an*  Ix-ing  made  on  the  central  highway  of  Tuchira,  the 
central  highway  of  Trujillo,  the  roaas  from  Puerto  Cabello  to  Valencia,  San  Felipe 
to  Nirgua,  Maracay  to  Ocumare  de  la  Casta,  I>a  Guaira  to  Caracas,  Caracas  to  Guatire, 
Caracas  to  t'harallave,  and  Puerto  Cabello  to  San  Felipe,  where  two  large  suspension 
bridges  have  been  built  over  the  Palifo  and  Urama  Rivers,  and  also  on  the  roads 
from  Barcelona  to  Soledad,  Cumana  to  Cumanacoa,  and  the  central  highway  from 
Mdrida  to  the  Trujillo-l>ara  road.  On  the  latter  a  new  bridge  has  been  built  over 
the  Tocuyo  River,  thus  connecting  with  the  former  road  the  highway  125  kilometers 
in  length  leading  from  the  Tocuyo  River  to  the  city  of  Trujillo.  A  new  road  under 
<'onsideration  will  extend  from  Petare  to  Santa  Luefa,  cutting  through  the  “Fila  de 
Mariches.”  This  road  wdll  afford  easy  and  economical  transportation  for  the  great 
quantities  of  fruit  and  excellent  woods  produced  by  tliat  fertile  region. 

Petroleum  industry. — According  to  a  report  presented  by  the 
Minister  of  Promotion  to  Congress,  the  mining  prospects  in  the 
Republic  are  encouraging,  especially  those  relating  to  petroleum. 

“  With  regard  to  numerous  concessions  which  were  granted  during 
former  sessions,”  said  the  Minister,  “some  exploring  has  been  done, 
but  although  the  amount  under  exploitation  is  comparatively  small, 
the  positive  results  obtained  and  the  prospect  they  present  show  that 
Venezuela  is  one  of  the  richest  oil  countries  and  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  reservoirs  of  oil  in  the  world.” 


ECONOMICandFINANCIALI 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 


Buenos  Aires  Port  Loan. — The  Argentine  Government  early  in 
June  obtained  a  loan  of  £2,500,000  from  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.,  and 
Morgan  &  Co,,  of  London,  in  5  per  cent  bonds,  placed  on  the  market 
at  86i  per  cent.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  be  used  in  part  for 
the  repayment  of  cash  advances  made  by  the  Government  to  the 
builders  of  tbe  new  port  since  1920,  and  in  part  for  the  cancellation 
of  an  advance  of  £500,000  obtained  in  March  for  the  payment  of  the 
external  consolidated  debt  service  in  London. 

Customs  recepits. — The  customs  receipts  for  the  months  of  April 
totaled  31,483,369.91  pesos  national  currency.  The  receipts  for  the 
four  months  ended  April  30  were  111,036,067.78  pesos  national 
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currency,  or  33, 970, .5.34. 11  pesos  more  than  the  receipts  for  the  same 
period  in  1922. 

BRAZIL. 


Budget  for  1924. — The  estimates  for  the  revenue  and  expendi¬ 
tures  for  1924  recently  given  in  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance 
are  as  follows  (in  contos  of  reis) : 


1 

Revenue.  ; 

Expend!-  | 
ture. 

Surplus,  j 

Deficit. 

Gold . 

Premium  ou  gold . 

Paper . 

97,091 
!  339,818 
'  733,096 

88,570 
309,995 
;  1,009,892 

1 

1  8,521 

29,823 

276,796 

Total  In  paper,  1924 . 

Deduct  surplus  gold . 

i  1,170,005 

1  1,406,457 

i . 

'  38,344 

1 . 

'  276,796 

j  38,344 

Net  deficit . 

1 . 1 . 

j  238,452 

/ 


It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  expenditures  during 
the  year  and  thus  lower  the  deficit. 

CHILE. 

Inheritance  tax. — See  page  290. 

Keconstruction  after  earthquake. — See  page  290. 

COLOMBIA. 

Commercial  Mortgage  Bank. — On  July  1,  1923,  the  Commercial 
Mortgage  Bank  of  Bogota  commenced  business  wdth  a  capital  of 
1,000,000  pasos. 

costa  rica. 

Revenues  and  expenditures  and  foreign  trade. — According 
to  the  message  of  the  President,  read  before  Congress  on  May  1, 
1923,  the  revenues  for  1922  amounted  to  849,555.39  colones  more 
than  the  budget  estimate,  and  to  1,638,658.78  colones  more  than  the 
expenditures  estimated  in  the  budget,  being  1,090,552.27  colones 
more  than  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  revenues 
were  18,949,825  colones,  and  expenditures  17,328,944  colones. 

The  value  of  the  exports  was  30,582,313.65  colones,  or  over  half  a 
million  gold  colones  more  than  the  exports  of  the  previous  year, 
exceeding  the  value  of  the  imports  by  12,000,000  gold  colones. 
The  chief  exports  in  round  numbers  were;  Coffee,  14,000,000  colones; 
bananas,  10,000,000  colones;  cacao,  2,000,000  colones;  and  minerals, 
gold  and  silver,  1,000,000  colones. 

The  public  debt  service  was  punctually  met,  and  an  arrangement 
made  by  which  the  amount  annually  due  will  be  2,000,000  colones. 
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GUATEMALA. 

Budget  for  1924. — The  budget  of  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year, 
July  1,  1923,  to  June  30,  1924,  is  estimated  at  351,705,124.99  pesos 
national  currency,  as  follows : 


Pesos. 

Government  and  Justice .  73, 767, 380. 00 

Treasury  and  Public  Credit .  52, 390, 933. 08 

Promotion .  59,306,986.28 

War .  66,440,557.88 

Public  Instruction .  72, 933, 840. 00 

ForeigTi  Relations .  13, 126, 527. 75 

Agriculture .  13,738,900.00 


HONDURAS. 

Export  and  import  duties,  four  months  of  1923. — According 
to  the  Revista  Economica  of  June,  1923,  the  total  receipts  from 
export  and  import  duties,  including  the  5  per  cent  gold  surcharge,  for 
the  first  four  months  of  1923,  was  1,432,646  silver  pesos. 

MEXICO. 

Mexican  debt  plan. — The  FinancialJ  ovrnal  s&ys: 

Important  details  of  the  plan  for  tlie  readjustment  of  debt  of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico  have  been  made  public  in  a  notice  issued  on  belialf  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Bankers  on  Mexico  to  holders  of  the  bonds,  notes,  and  other  securities  of 
the  Mexican  Government  included  in  the  agreement  of  June  16,  1922,  between  the 
Mexican  Government  and  the  international  committee.  A  call  for  deposits  of  tlie 
securities  will  be  issued  shortly. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  Mexican  Government  has  undertaken  to  set 
aside  a  minimum  cash  fund  for  current  interest  requirements  of  30,000,000  pesos 
($15,000,000  United  States  gold)  during  the  calendar  year  of  1923,  and  increasing  by 
5,000,000  pesos  ($2,500,0(X)  United  States  gold)  per  annum  for  the  ensuing  four  years, 
bringing  the  annual  fund  up  to  50,000,000  pesos  ($25,(XX),0(X)  United  States  goldl  in 
the  fifth  year.  Out  of  this  fund  certain  payments  in  cash  are  to  be  made  to  the  bond¬ 
holders.  The  difference,  if  any,  between  the  full  interest  on  the  bonds  and  the 
amounts  provided  to  be  paid  in  cash  is  to  be  dealt  With  in  20-year  scrip  not  bearing 
any  interest,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  annum,  for  the  l)alance  of  15  years. 

The  call  wa.s  issued  on  July  9,  1923,  and  includes  28  dilTerent 
issues  besides  the  4  per  cent  gold  bonds  of  1904  and  the  4^  per  cent 
gold  bonds  of  the  Institution  for  the  Encouragement  of  Irrigation  for 
the  Development  of  Agriculture. 

panama. 

Panama  road  loan. — In  May,  1923,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Morales  placed  a  loan  for  the  Government  of  Panama  with  New 
York  bankers,  amounting  to  $4,500,000  at  5J  per  cent  annual  interest 
to  run  for  30  years,  and  secured  by  the  interest  on  the  constitutional 
funds  and  the  disposable  portion  of  the  annuity  paid  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Panama  Canal.  The  amortization  begins  during  the 
first  year  with  the  payment  of  $33,500,  increasing  gradually  in 
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proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the  interest  up  to  1944.  From  then 
on,  the  interest  of  the  constitutional  funds  and  the  total  of  the  canal 
annuity  payments  will  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
amortization.  The  bonds,  which  were  dated  June  1,  1923,  were 
placed  on  the  market  at  97^.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  used  chiefly 
for  highway  construction. 

PARAGUAY. 

Customs  receipts. — The  customs  receipts  of  Asuncidn  for  the 
month  of  May  amounted  to  74,427.16  pesos  gold  and  5,224,580.98 
pesos  legal  currency,  which  gives  a  total  of  8,395,922.27  pesos  legal 
currency.  According  to  the  press,  these  are  the  largest  customs 
receipts  for  Asuncidn  yet  recorded  for  one  month. 

PERU. 

Budget  for  sanitary  improvements. — The  Government  has 
negotiated  with  a  syndicate,  under  the  direction  of  the  Italian 
Bank,  for  a  loan  of  Lp.  400,000,  which  will  be  applied  to  street  paving, 
an  aqueduct  and  other  sanitary  improvements  that  will  be  made 
in  the  capital  and  the  provinces.  The  text  of  this  contract  was 
published  in  The  West  Coast  Leader,  of  Lima,  Peru,  on  May  23,  1923. 

VENEZUELA. 

Treasury  reserve  and  national  debt. — On  April  15,  1923, 
the  Treasury  reserves  amounted  to  48,000,000  bolivars  as  compared 
to  34,695,655.73  bolivars  on  Jime  1,  1922. 

On  December  31,  1922,  the  state  of  the  national  debt  was  as 
follows: 


National  internal  consolidated  debt  at  3  per  cent  annual  interest:  Bolivars. 

In  circulation .  42, 436, 115. 43 

Inscribed .  2, 098, 652.  50 

Treasury  bonds .  .  349, 102. 13 

National  debt  at  3  per  cent  annual  interest: 

Diplomatic  conventions .  8, 425, 791.  61 

Spanish  certificates .  1, 600. 00 

Diplomatic  debt  at  3  per  cent  annual  interest,  emission  of  1905 .  61, 491, 830. 00 


Total .  114,803,091.67 


The  amortizations  and  cancellations  effected  during  the  14  years 
between  January  1,  1909,  and  December  31,  1922,  amounted  to 
118,177,401.60  bolivars,  and  the  payment  of  expenses  and  other 
debts  connected  with  the  national  debt  to  140,202,983.87  bolivars, 
distributed  as  follows: 

Bolivars. 

Interest .  67, 108, 789. 12 

Amortization .  77, 488, 525. 32 

Expenses .  1,605,669.43 

(From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Congress,  El  Univertal, 
Caracas,  May  26,  1923.) 
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Customhouse,  consular,  and  internal  revenue. — According 
to  the  report  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Congress, 
as  quoted  in  the  Nuevo  Diario  for  May  26,  1923,  in  1922  the  custom¬ 
house  and  consular  revenue  amounted  to  34,814,727.10  bolivars 
as  against  26,127,543.46  bolivars  in  1921,  and  the  internal  revenue 
to  46,068,421.20  bolivars  as  against  39,178,353.68  bolivars  in5l921. 


BRAZIL. 


Members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. — To  fill 
the  vacancies  in  the  Brazilian  representation  on  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  caused  by  the  deaths  of  Dr. 
Ulabdino  do  Amaral,  Dr.  Amaro  Cavalcanti,  and  Dr.  Ruy  Barbosa, 
the  President  has  appointed  the  following  members:  Dr.  Alfredo 
Bernardes  da  Silva,  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  Law  School  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  formerly  president  of  the  Law  Institute;  Dr.  Afranio  de 
Mello  Franco,  president  of  the  Brazilian  delegation  to  the  Fifth 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  professor  of  inter¬ 
national  law  in  the  Law  School  of  Minas  Geraes  at  Bello  Horizonte, 
and  Minister  of  Public  Works  during  the  administration  of  President 
Wencesl&o  Braz;  and  Dr.  Manoel  Pedro  Villaboim,  professor  of 
administrative  law  in  the  Law  School  of  Sao  Paulo,  formerly  for 
some  time  a  representative  of  SSo  Paulo  in  the  Federal  House  of 
Representatives.  The  fourth  member  of  the  Brazilian  group  is,  as 
before.  Dr.  Clovis  Bevilaqua. 


CHILE. 

Inheritance  Tax. — Law  No.  3929,  which  abrogates  Law  No. 
2982  of  February,  1915,  regulates  the  tax  to  he  paid  on  gifts  and 
assignments  made  because  of  death,  establishing  a  rate  of  from  2  to  10 
per  cent,  according  to  the  degree  of  relationship  of  the  legatee  to 
the  legator  and  other  classifications.  The  law  also  provides  for 
certain  exemptions,  the  valuation  of  property,  and  other  measures 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  law. 

Reconstruction  after  earthquake. — By  Law  No.  3926,  the 
sum  of  3,500,000  pesos  is  appropriated  to  assist  in  the  reconstruction 
of  private  buildings  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of 
last  November,  this  sum  to  form  the  capital  of  an  aid  bank,  which 
will  be  administered  by  the  council  of  the  Mortgage  Credit  Bank. 
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The  bank  is  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  money  to  be  loaned  to 
residents  of  Atacama  and  Coquimbo,  the  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
15,000,000  pesos.  Part  of  the  service  of  these  bonds  will  be  met 
from  the  bank  capital  and  the  rest  by  the  interest  on  the  loans. 
Such  loans  will  not  be  made  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  any  buildings 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  council  of  the  Mortgage  Credit  Bank, 
do  not  conform  to  proper  standards  of  hygiene  and  safety. 

Exportation  of  iron  and  zinc. — By  a  presidential  decree  of 
April  4,  1923,  the  exportation  of  zinc  and  used  iron  is  prohibited. 

CUBA. 

Fishing  and  forestry  regulations. — Regulations  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Republic,  and  forestry  regulations 
for  the  conservation  and  protection  of  the  forests  were  recently 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  xigriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
the  complete  text  being  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  for  May 
28,  1923. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Commission  to  study  the  boundary  question. — A  technical 
,  commission,  composed  of  Dr.  Moises  Garcia  Mella,  Gustavo  A.  Diaz, 
and  Dr.  Ricardo  P6rez  Alfonseca,  has  been  named  to  study  the 
boundary  question  between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti. 

Municipal  tax  on  property. — Since  June  1,  1923,  a  municipal 
tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  has  been  levied 
on  all  lands  situated  within  the  city  limits  of  Santo  Domingo,  and 
on  any  permanent  improvements  on  these  lands.  This  tax  shall 
be  paid  annually  in  United  States  currency,  or  the  equivalent  in 
national  money  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 

ECUADOR. 

Consular  service. — By  executive  decree  of  April  28,  1923,  all 
Ecuadorian  consuls  arc  required  to  deposit  in  the  Soci6t6  de  la 
Banque,  or  in  one  of  its  agencies,  all  fees  received  and  to  give  an 
immediate  account  to  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury. 

HONDURAS. 

Changes  in  customs  tariffs. — By  decree  No.  82  of  March  29, 
1923,  the  National  Congress  removed  the  basic  customs  duties  from 
all  automotive  vehicles  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  exemption 
covers  spare  parts  and  tires.  Free  entry  for  motor  cycles  was 
formerly  granted  upon  application  to  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
Motor  cars  have  been  exempt  for  some  time  through  executive 
order.  (Consular  report.) 
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MEXICO. 

Aid  to  housing  associations. — A  presidential  decree  issued  in 
June  grants  exemption  from  taxes  to  members  of  the  Postal  Colony 
Society  or  other  groups  of  employees  or  workers  in  the  Federal 
District  forming  cooperative  housing  associations.  The  exemption 
is  in  force  from  September  1,  1923,  to  February  28,  1925. 

Power  commission. — A  permanent  consultative  commission  of  five 
members  called  the  Commission  for  Promotion  and  Control  of  the 
Power  Generation  Industry,  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Promotion  and  that  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  was  created  by 
a  presidential  resolution  published  in  the  Diario  Ojidal  for  June  2, 
1923. 

PERU. 

Taxes  on  imported  cattle. — By  law  No.  4574  a  tax  of  Lp.3 
has  been  levied  on  every  head  of  cattle  imported,  but  a  tax  of  only 
5  soles  on  cattle  imported  through  the  Department  of  Piura  for  that 
department.  Pure -bred  animals  for  breeding  purposes  will  be 
imported  free  of  charge. 

The  proceeds  of  these  taxes  will  be  applied  to  the  constniction  of 
a  suitable  building  for  cattle  shows;  the  purchase  of  pure-bred  cattle, 
to  be  acclimatized  and  sold  to  the  cattle  breeders  at  cost  price; 
the  establishment  of  experimental  zootechnic  stations;  the  upkeep 
of  the  microbiological  laboratory  and  the  development  of  sera 
and  vaccines;  and  the  establishment  of  a  quarantine  station  at  the 
port  of  Callao. 

SALVADOR. 

Stock  branding. — A  decree  was  published  in  the  Diario  Ojicial  of 
May  4,  1923,  to  the  effect  that  within  two  years  from  May  1, 1923,  all 
cattle  brands  in  the  Republic  must  be  changed  to  the  plan  known  as 
“  Rational  system  of  progressive  numbers  for  stock  marks  or  brands.” 

Legal  museum. — A  legal  museum  is  to  be  formed  in  the  library  of 
the  School  of  Jurisprudence  and  Social  Sciences  as  an  aid  to  its 
courses.  The  museum  will  contain  documents,  as  far  .as  possible 
originals,  on  different  legal  questions  in  civil  and  criminal  courts. 

Public  instruction  financial  office. — A  decree  of  May  9, 
1923,  creates  a  financial  office  for  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  as  a  section  of  the  general  treasury,  subject  also  to  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  revenues  from  various  specified  sources 
are  to  be  collected  and  expended  by  the  financial  office,  after  authori¬ 
zation  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education,  for  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  the  purchase  of  school  supplies,  and  in  general  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  pubUc  instruction  in  all  its  branches.  The  decree  provides  that 
contracts  for  schoolhouse  construction  are  to  be  let  by  public  bid. 

Fire  insurance. — A  decree  of  May  16,  1923,  provided  that  the 
city  of  San  Salvador  be  empowered  to  offer  fire  insurance  at  the 
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rate  of  2  per  cent  in  danger  zones  and  1  per  cent  in  other  places, 
the  Republic  guaranteeing  a  credit  of  .'iOO.OOO  colones.  Foreign  com¬ 
panies  which  still  wish  to  operate  in  the  country  at  the  same  rate  as 
above  must  each  place  a  guaranty  fund  of  not  less  than  500,000 
colones  in  one  of  the  banks  of  the  capital  or  acquire  real  property  of 
equal  value  in  the  country.  They  will  also  he  taxed  a  sufficient 
amount  to  maintain  the  fire  company  and  other  fire  protection  in  the 
capital. 

Amendment  to  minino  code.  -On  May  11,  1923,  a  decree  was 
issued  which  inserts  in  article  12  of  the  Mining  Code  the  words  “of 
nitrates  and  salts  of  potassium”;  and  which  changes  article  13  to  the 
following:  “The  mineral  products  of  the  nature  of  earth,  such  as 
siliceous  stone,  building  stone,  sand,  clay,  magnesium  deposits,  lime¬ 
stone  and  lime  deposits  of  all  kinds,  and  chloride  of  sodium  belong 
to  the  owner  of  the  land  in  which  they  are  found.”  These  substances 
were  not  before  defined  in  the  law. 

Wireless  telegraphy  and  wireless  telephony. — A  decree  was 
issued  on  May  1,  1923,  regulating  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  and 
telephony  in  Salvador.  The  Government  reserves  the  exclusive 
right  to  maintain  'the  necessary  public  stations  in  both  services,  but 
will  grant  concessions  to  individuals  to  operate  within  the  prescribed 
regulations  stations  for  scientific  purposes  or  for  pleasure.  The  full 
decree  is  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  May  12,  1923. 
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brazil-italy. 


Convention  on  immigration  and  labor.  -On  May  26,  1923,  the 
President  signed  the  decree  sanctioning  the  convention  just  named, 
which  was  signed  in  Rome  on  October  8,  1921,  and  ratifications  of 
which  were  exchanged  in  the  same  city  on  March  7,  1923.  The  con¬ 
vention  reserves  the  power  to  draw  up  a  treaty  on  immigration  and 
labor  and  for  equal  rights  for  the  citizens  of  both  countries  in  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  industrial  accident  laws,  as  well  as  methods  for 
promoting  immigration  and  the  treatment  of  immigrant  laborers. 
{Gazeta  da  Boisa,  June  4,  1923.) 

577  24— 23— Bull.  3 - S 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Opium  convention  ratified.  -On  April  26,  1923,  the  Provisional 
President  of  the  Republic  ratified  the  opium  convention,  signed  at 
The  Hague  January  23,  1912.  {Gaceta  Ojicial,  May  19,’  1923.) 

GUATEMALA-FRANCE. 

Commercial  convention  ratified. — llie  commercial  convention 
signed  by  plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  Guatemala  on  July  28, 
1922,  in  Guatemala  City,  was  ratified  by  the  President  of  Guatemala 
on  April  30,  1923,  after  passage  by  .the  legislature  on  April  27.  It 
was  published  in  full  in  the  Guatemalteco  of  May  7,  1923,  and  became 
effective  on  May  8,  1923. 

NICARAGUA-CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

j  Ratification  of  conventions  of  the  Central  American 
CONFERENCE. — The  general  treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  the  conventions 
for  the  establishment  of  an  international  Central  American  tribunal; 
the  unification  of  protective  law’s  for  workmen  and  laborers;  the 
limitation  of  armaments;  the  establishment  of  permanent  Central 
American  commissions;  extradition;  the  preparation  of  projects 
of  electoral  legislation;  the  establishment  of  stations  for  agricultural 
experiments  and  animal  industries;  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  Cen¬ 
tral  American  students;  and  the  practice  of  the  liberal  professions; 
and  a  declaration  by  the  delegations  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  that  the  Spanish  text  of  the  treaties  and 
conventions  concluded  in  the  conference  of  Central  American  affairs 
is  the  only  official  text,  all  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five 
Republics  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Nicaragua,  and  the  convention  for  the  establishment  of  free  trade 
signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  four  Republics  of  Guatemala, 
Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  have  been  ratified  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate. 
The  first  three  were  promulgated  on  March  15  and  the  others  on 
March  16,  1923.  {La  Gaceta,  April  25  and  30,  May  7,  8,  9,  11,  15, 
16,  17,  19,  21,  and  22,  1923.)  A  protocol  affecting  the  convention 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  an  International  Central  American 
Tribunal  and  a  protocol  concluded  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republics  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  relative  to  the  same  tribunal  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  La  Gaceta  May  23,  1923. 
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National  Institi  te  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Girls.-  On  May  25 
the  National  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Girls  in  Buenos  Aires  held 
a  celebration  in  honor  of  the  national  holiday  and  of  the  visit  of  Sr. 
Oscar  Scarone,  director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of 
Montevideo.  Officials  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  were 
present,  as  well  as  the  Urug:uayan  Minister,  Sr.  Daniel  Mufloz.  The 
first  part  of  the  program  included  the  presentation  of  a  medal  by  the 
Uruguayan  educator  to  the  principal  of  the  Argentine  school,  Seflora 
de  Madrazo,  commemorating  the  establishment  along  similar  lines  of 
a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Uruguay,  this  presentation  being  a 
tribute  to  the  educational  work  of  Seflora  de  Madrazo  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  Uruguay.  Later,  diplomas  were  given  to  girl  gradu¬ 
ates,  who  upon  entering  the  institution  had  not  the  power  of  speech, 
hut  after  8  years  had  learned  to  talk  and  were  trained  in  some 
useful  occupation. 

chile. 

Technical  evening  school. — The  students  of  civil  engineering 
and  mining  of  the  University  of  Chile  maintain  an  evening  school  for 
Santiago  workers  in  which  the  following  courses  are  taught:  Elec¬ 
tricity,  industrial  chemistry,  automobiles,  construction,  machinery, 
linear  drawing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  accounting,  resistance  of  materials, 
and  mechanics. 

Eighty-first  anniversary  of  a  normal  school. — On  June  15 
the  Jos6  Abelardo  Niiflez  Normal  School  of  Santiago  celebrated  the 
eighty-first  anniversary  of  its  founding.  Its  first  principal  was  the 
celebrated  Argentine  educator,  wSarmiento,  then  enjoying  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  Chile.  The  present  principal  is  Sr.  Maximiliano  Salas 
Marchant,  who  has  worthily  carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  school. 

President  of  National  Student  Federation.— On  June  17  of 
this  year  Sr.  Sei^io  Amunategui  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Student  Federation. 

COSTA  RICA. 


Scholarships  for  Foreign  Service  School  of  Georgetown 
University. — The  Gaceta  OficidL,  of  May  24,  1923,  publishes  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  scholarships  in  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  in 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  courses  cover 
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world  trade,  maritime  transportation,  political  science  and  economy, 
international  law,  the  diplomatic  service,  and  the  consular  service. 

As  was  announced  in  the  Bulletin,  the  University  offers  a  four- 
year  scholarship  to  a  student  from  each  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics. 

ECUADOR. 

School  map. — The  school  map  of  Ecuador  prepared  by  Sr.  Tufifio, 
which  is  being  printed  in  Germany,  according  to  late  reports  is 
already  in  press.  This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  Ecuadorian 
school  maps,  owing  to  the  careful  tracing  of  the  mountain  ranges 
and  hydrography  of  the  country.  The  size  will  be  184  by  240 
centimeters. 

MEXICO. 

Regional  school,  San  Juan  Teotihuacan. — This  school,  already 
in  operation  for  some  time,  will  be  officially  inaugurated  in  September 
by  Sr.  Ramon  P.  de  Negri,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Both 
children  and  adults  work  in  the  morning  at  practical  agricultural 
tasks  for  which  the  teachers  received  instruction  in  the  winter 
courses.  (See  page  237  of  this  issue.) 

Improved  methods  of  making  pottery  are  also  taught,  objects  of 
this  kind  finding  a  ready  sale  among  the  tourists  visiting  the  pyramids 
of  San  Juan  Teotihuacan.  Afternoons  are  devoted  to  the  study  of 
elementary  subjects,  including  the  history  of  the  region  from  the 
earliest  times,  thus  making  the  students  acquainted  with  their  own 
historical  background. 

Mexican  school  drawing  discussed  in  United  States. — Sr. 
Adolfo  Best  Maugard,  chief  of  the  school  drawing  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  has  been  invited  by  the  University  of 
California  to  speak  on  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  Mexican  schools, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  popular  art.  He  also  addressed  the 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  at  its  meeting 
in  June. 

Federal  aid  to  States. — According  to  a  report  by  Sr.  Torres 
Rivas,  chief  of  the  school  division  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Education,  the  sum  of  2,826,437  pesos  was  assigned  in  this  year’s 
budget  of  the  department  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  the  various 
States,  but  in  some  cases  the  amount  allowed  was  increased.  The 
number  of  schools  thus  maintained  is  1,537. 

A  large  number  of  outline  courses  of  study  for  children  and  adults 
has  been  distributed  among  teachers. 

The  purpose  of  the  normal  schools  has  been  altered  so  that  it  is 
now  stated  as  follows:  Normal  schools  should  prepare  teachers 
sound  in  body,  sufficiently  educated  to  teach,  and  with  the  ability 
necessary  to  make  agricultural  and  industrial  occupations  the  pivot 
of  their  instruction. 
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PANAMA. 

Second-class  normal  school  for  interior. — Decree  No.  22,  of 
May  22,  establishes  an  extra  course  in  the  public  school  of  Aguadulce, 
comprising  the  studies  of  the  first  year  of  the  normal  school  course. 
Previously  those  young  people  in  the  Provinces  who  wished  to  take 
up  advanced  studies  had  to  come  to  the  city  of  Panama  to  do  so,  but 
the  school  in  Aguadulce  will  be  easily  accessible  to  residents  of  three 
Provinces. 

Six  months’  foreign  study  for  teachers. — By  Decree  No.  24, 
1923,  teachers  of  the  national  schools  are  permitted  to  have  six 
months’  foreign  study  in  their  special  subjects.  They  will  be  absent 
from  their  schools  only  three  months,  for  which  their  salary  will  be 
paid  as  usual,  as  the  rest  of  the  time  coincides  with  the  vacation  period. 
'Teachers  are  to  be  advised  one  year  in  advance  of  their  opportu¬ 
nity  to  go,  so  that  they  may  make  proper  preparation.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  provided  funds  for  these  study  periods  other  than  the 
advance  of  four  months’  salary  as  traveling  expenses,  to  be  repaid 
later  in  small  deductions  from  their  salary. 

PARAGUAY. 

Classes  in  Guaran!. — On  June  1,  1923,  the  Gymnasio  Paraguayo 
opened  classes  in  Guarani,  established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association  of  Guarani  Culture,  recently  founded.  Members  of  the 
association,  as  well  as  others  interested  in  the  Guarani  Indian  lan¬ 
guage,  may  attend  the  classes.  The  association  plans  to  form  a 
library  of  works  in  the  Guarani  language  and  to  hold  regular  meetings 
to  plan  for  a  literary  competition  in  which  prizes  will  be  offered  for 
the  best  Guarani  works. 

Death  of  Don  Cleto  Romero. — On  June  24,  1923,  Don  Cleto 
Romero,  a  well-known  and  beloved  Paraguayan  educator,  died.  He 
passed  30  years  as  professor  of  trigonometry  and  geometry  in  the 
National  College,  and  in  the  latter  years,  as  director  of  the  school,  he 
still  continued  to  lecture  to  his  classes.  He  filled  the  post  of  director 
of  the  office  of  engineers  with  honor,  was  the  author  of  several  books, 
and  made  the  map  of  Paraguay  now  used  in  all  the  public  schools  of 
the  country. 

PERU. 

Educational  opportunities  for  students. — Congress  has 
approved  a  decree  on  the  designation  of  students  who  will  be  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
requirements  which  the  aspirants  must  fulfill.  The  full  text  of  this 
decree  was  published  in  the  Diario  OJicial  for  May  16,  1923. 
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Peruvian-Argentine  reciprocity. — According  to  n  resolution 
dictated  by  the  National  Council  of  Education,  a  school  in  Lima  will 
be  named  “Argentine  Republic  School  No.  438,”  and  photographs 
of  Manco  Capac,  Brigadier  Pumacahua,  Francisco  Antonio  de  Zena, 
Jos6  Olaya,  Marshal  Kam6n  Castilla,  Miguel  Grau,  and  Francisco 
Bolognese,  presented  to  the  Peruvian  Republic  school  in  Buenos 
Aires,  to  reciprocate  the  tribute  paid  by  Argentina,  which  has  named 
some  of  her  schools  after  the  Hispanic  iVmerican  countries. 

Grant  of  land  to  University  of  San  Marcos. — By  law  467  a 
grant  of  land,  measuring  218,240  square  meters,  on  Leguia  Avenue, 
Lima,  has  been  made  to  the  University  of  San  Marcos. 

Houses  for  teachers. — The  President  of  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Secondary  Instruction  has  announced  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  offers  to  build  suitable  detached  houses  on  Mejia  Avenue,  in  one 
of  the  best  residential  sections  in  Lima,  to  be  sold  to  the  teachers  of 
the  secondary  schools  on  the  instalhnent  plan. 

URUGUAY. 

Practical  course  in  radiography. — In  the  early  part  of  June 
the  director  of  the  radiography  section  of  the  School  of  Medicine  in 
Montevideo  opened  a  course  of  weekly  lectures  on  the  following 
subjects;  Radiography  of  the  craniiun,  interpretation  of  X-ray  plates, 
diagnosis  by  means  of  radiographs  of  affections  of  the  cranium,  and 
diagnosis  by  radiographs  of  diseases  of  the  ear. 

Library  connected  with  the  secondary  schools. — In  this 
library,  which  is  connected  with  the  secondary  schools  of  Montevideo 
and  contains  more  books  for  study  and  consultation  than  any  other 
library  in  the  Republic,  28,099  books  were  read  or  consulted  during 
May,  1923,  14,984  of  which  were  read  at  the  library  and  13,115  cir¬ 
culated.  This  library  has  recently  received  3,000  new  volumes  on 
scientific,  technical,  and  other  subjects. 

Teachers’  ubrary. — The  circulating  section  and  reading  room 
were  attended  during  1922  by  the  following  readers  and  students; 
4,208  men,  5,994  women,  3,029  teachers,  and  7,173  students,  14,089 
books  having  been  read  or  consulted;  and  the  children’s  department 
was  visited  by  4,232  boys  and  96  girls  who  read  or  consulted  4,337 
volumes. 

VENEZUELA. 

Education. — In  the  education  section  of  the  recent  report  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Minister  of  Instruction  to  Congress,  he  states  that  the 
Government  has  endeavored  not  only  to  promote  education  and  open 
a  wide  field  to  scientific  study  by  providing  the  Central  University 
with  competent  professors  and  modern  equipment,  but  to  give  great 
impetus  to  physical  culture,  which  he  believes  will  prove  beneficial 
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to  the  progress  of  the  country.  He  states,  furthermore,  that  special 
attention  will  be  given  to  branches  of  study  connected  with  the 
exploitation  of  the  country’s  natural  resources  and  agriculture, 
cattle  raising,  and  mining,  and  recommends  the  establishment  of 
good  institutions  for  that  purpose,  the  Federal  Government  having 
already  taken  steps  preliminary  to  building  an  agricultural  school  in 
Caracas. 


Italian  immigrants  benefit  society. — A  group  of  Italian  resi¬ 
dents  of  Argentina  has  formed  an  association  to  aid  Italian  immi¬ 
grants  in  medical,  legal,  professional,  and  other  ways.  The  society 
received  from  the  Government  a  grant  of  land  in  Buenos  Aires  on 
which  to  erect  a  building  to  house  their  offices  and  impoverished 
persons  whom  they  repatriate.  The  corner  stone  of  the  building 
was  laid  in  July  and  the  edifice  will  be  completed  in  two  years. 


BOLIVIA. 


School  charity  fund. — The  principal  of  the  private  school  for 
girls  in  the  Sopoeachi  section  of  La  Paz  has  started  a  voluntary 
monthly  collection  among  the  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
funds  to  help  care  for  the  foundlings  in  chaise  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Society,  the  first  remittance  having  been  made  in  April  of  this  year. 

Help  for  poor  students. — The  principals  of  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  of  Cochabamba  have  been  authorized  by  the  rector  to  organize 
societies  to  assist  poor  students  who  have  not  the  necessary  funds 
to  finish  their  course.  For  this  purpose  voluntary  collections  will 
be  made  among  the  pupils. 

BRAZIL. 

Baby  show. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Infancy  in  Ribeinlo  Preto,  in  the  State  of  SSo  Paulo,  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  director  of  the  institution,  a  baby  show  was  held  on 
May  13  in  which  prizes  were  given  to  the  best  developed  and  most 
healthy  babies. 

Yellow  fever  disappearing  in  Brazil. — In  the  month  of  May 
Dr.  George  H.  Vincent,  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  was 
a  visitor  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  where,  as  guest  of  honor  of  the  Churent 
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Events  Club,  he  spoke  of  the  campaign  against  yellow  fever.  He 
first  traced  the  early  stages  of  the  battle  before  and  after  the  discovery 
of  the  mosquito  as  the  agent  of  transmission.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  the  curve  on  the  yellow-fever  chart  which  showed  the  reduction 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  the  disease  from  1,000  cases  to  none,  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Oswaldo  Cruz,  is  one  of  the  marvels  in  the  history  of  public 
health  work.  The  Brazilian  Government  has  now  decided  to  wipe 
out  the  last  vestiges  of  the  disease  in  Northern  Brazil  and  he  has  no 
doubt  of  its  entire  success,  in  view  of  its  accomplishments  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Santos. 

CHILE. 

Reform  school  for  boys. — The  report  of  the  Santiago  reform 
school  for  boys  states  that  in  the  five  years  since  it  has  been  established 
11,149  boys  have  passed  through  its  hands.  In  1922  the  farm  con¬ 
nected  with  the  school  produced  products  which  were  sold  for  10,563 
pesos,  in  addition  to  those  used  in  the  school,  which  were  valued  at 
4,875  pesos. 

Santiago  Polyclinic. — Two  years  ago  a  women’s  society  for 
the  protection  of  workers  established  a  clinic,  which  since  that 
time  has  given  much-appreciated  medical  and  surgical  care  to  workers 
and  their  families,  under  the  supervision  of  specialists  in  surgery, 
affections  of  the  eye,  diseases  of  women  and  children,  and  other 
experts.  Many  hypodermic  injections  are  given  to  patients  needing 
such  treatment.  The  number  of  patients  visiting  the  clinic  yearly  is 
approximately  2,000. 

Workers’  housing  at  a  naval  base. — El  Mercurio  of  Santiago 
reported  in  June  that  it  was  expected  that  the  plans  of  Captain 
Acevedo,  commandant  of  the  naval  base  at  Talcahuano,  for  workers’ 
housing  at  that  base  would  shortly  become  law,  after  some  slight 
modifications  of  the  bill  as  originally  passed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  plans  include  238  houses,  2  schools,  a  building  for 
the  cooperative  store,  one  for  theatrical  performances,  lectures,  and 
a  library,  water,  lighting  and  sewer  systems,  roads  and  gardens. 

School  dental  clinic. — Supported  by  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  of  professors,  instructors,  and  students  in  the  Dental  School  of 
Santiago,  a  dental  clinic  for  children  was  opened  on  June  23  and 
named  in  memory  of  Arturo  Sierra,  long  an  honored  professor  in 
that  school. 

Delegates  to  International  Conference. — The  Government 
of  Chile  sent  as  delegates  to  the  Second  American  International 
Conference  of  Mutual  Benefit  Societies  and  Social  Welfare,  which  met 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  July,  Sr.  M.  L.  Rocuant,  Sr.  Moists  Poblete 
Troncoso,  Chief  of  the  Labor  Bureau  and  profes.sor  of  Social  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Chile,  and  Sr.  Oscar  Parrao,  chief  of  the  mutual 
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benefit  and  social  welfare  section  of  that  bureau  and  secretary  general 
of  the  Social  Labor  Congress.  The  delegates  were  especially  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Minister  of  Industry  to  study  social  problems  and 
their  treatment  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay. 

Women’s  Antttuberculosis  Association. — This  association,  of 
which  Sra.  Ana  Swinburn  de  Jordan,  its  founder,  is  president,  is 
n«>w  more  than  20  years  old.  Its  purpose  is  not  only  to  afford  proper 
treatment  to  tuberculous  patients  in  its  two  dispensaries  and  to  care 
for  them  at  home,  but  also  to  educate  the  public  in  regard  to  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Doctor  Villagra  is  giving 
a  series  of  popular  lectures  to  this  end. 

COLOMBIA. 

Laborers’  society. — There  has  been  organized,  recently,  in 
Bogota  a  laborers’  society  (Cfrculo  de  Obreros),  the  object  of  which 
is  to  improve  the  economic,  intellectual,  and  moral  conditions  of  the 
laboring  class.  The  society  is  organized  in  four  sections,  one  section 
composed  of  workingmen,  another  of  working  women,  the  other 
two  sections  consisting  of  supporting  members,  both  men  and 
women.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
directors.  The  following  data  are  taken  from  the  director’s  report: 

.\mong  the  benefits  the  society  has  procured  for  its  members  is  a  savings  account, 
where  small  deposits  as  low  as  5  cents  are  received.  With  the  funds  thus  collected 
and  the  donations  of  the  supporting  members,  the  society  has  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  land  where  it  has  built  96  houses,  each  one  consisting  of  3  rooms,  hall  and  kitchen, 
with  a  garden  20  meters  long.  These  homes  rent  for  2  pesos  a  month. 

At  the  cooperative  stores  articles  and  provisions  can  be  purchased  at  cost  price. 

There  is  also  a  mutual  aid  fund  for  sickness,  in  which  the  laborer  makes  a  deposit 
of  5  cents  a  week,  receiving  during  an  illness  30  cents  per  day  for  a  period  of  3  months. 

On  the  death  of  a  member,  a  fund  is  raised  to  cover  the  funeral  expenses,  each 
member  contributing  10  cents. 

An  employment  bureau  is  maintained  to  help  the  men  obtain  work. 

The  society  takes  an  active  interest  in  developing  education  amongst  young  people, 
and  has  established  several  schools,  both  day  and  evening.  School  restaurants  have 
been  provided  where,  for  2  cents  a  day,  the  children  are  served  breakfast,  lunch, 
and  dinner.  Night  classes  are  held  for  young  men,  and  they  are  encouraged  to 
improve  themselves  intellectually,  both  by  study  and  by  conversation  with 
well-educated  persons. 

One  of  the  fundamental  things  for  improving  conditions  among  the  laboring  class 
is  educating  and  instructing  the  women  along  proper  lines.  With  this  purpose  in 
view,  girls  over  14  years  are  taught  domestic  science,  farming,  dairy  work,  and  poultry 
raising,  as  well  as  book  work. 

Moreover,  there  are  classes  in  music  and  declamation,  drill  for  the  children’s  bat¬ 
talion,  lectures  on  Sundays  for  adults,  a  circulating  library,  and  a  bulletin  published 
by  the  society. 

Ladies  interested  in  welfare  work  hold  receptions  in  their  homes  on  Sundays  for 
young  men  and  women,  so  they  may  become  acquainted  under  proper  conditions. 
Through  the  “caja  dotal,”  or  marriage  fund,  young  couples  desiring  to  marry  are 
provided  with  the  necessary  means  to  enable  them  to  start  housekeeping. 
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San  Vicente  Hospital  in  Medellin. — A  well  planned  hospital 
is  under  construction  in  the  city  of  Medellin,  with  accommodations 
for  .500  patients.  The  total  cost  of  the  buildings,  which  will  occupy 
an  area  of  130,000  meters,  is  estimated  at  1,000,000  pesos. 

National  Red  C'ross  clinic. — A  series  of  lectures  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  clinic  in  Bogota.  One  on  child  welfare  is  delivered 
every  Wednesday.  On  Fridays  a  course  in  nursing  is  given,  having  a 
regular  attendance  of  12  pupils,  who  are  taught  general  anatomy 
and  physiology.  They  are  also  being  instructed  in  first  aid  to  the 
injured  and  in  the  performance  of  minor  operations,  such  as  a  nurse 
might  be  called  upon  to  perform.  In  the  near  future  these  volun¬ 
tary  nurses  will  compose  the  first  center  of  nurses  of  the  Colombian 
Red  (''ross.  Lectures  for  men  are  given  on  Saturday  of  every  week. 

COSTA  RICA. 

IloMAUE  TO  Clara  Barton. — On  June  2,  1923,  the  Costa  Rican 
Red  Cross  held  a  civic  celebration  in  San  Jos6  in  honor  of  the  memory 
of  Clara  Barton,  a  founder  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  president  of 
that  society  from  1881  to  1905.  The  exercises  were  attended  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  cabinet  ministers  and  other  officials, 
delegations  from  the  sanitary  brigade  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  Junior 
Red  Cross,  and  various  schools.  The  ceremonies  included  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  national  anthem,  the  marking  of  the  Clara  Barton  tree 
addresses,  and  the  singing  of  the  Red  Cross  hymn. 

CUBA. 

Child  Hygiene  Institute. — The  inauguration  of  the  Child 
Hygiene  Institute,  which  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
free  medical  treatment  and  instruction  in  modern  methods  of  the 
care  of  women  and  children  took  place  at  the  end  of  June  in  Santiago 
de  Cuba. 

Psychiatric  clinic  for  women. — The  modern  building  intended 
for  the  San  Jos6  Psychiatric  Clinic  for  women  is  nearing  completion. 
It  is  near  La  Esperan/.a  sanatorium  in  Habana. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Reform  school. — The  judicial  authorities  in  Santo  Domingo 
plan  to  establish  a  reform  school  for  minors  in  one  of  the  buildings 
of  the  national  penitentiary  of  Nigua. 

Home  for  the  aged. — In  Santiago  the  Asilo  San  Rafael,  a  home 
for  old  people  of  both  sexes,  has  been  opened,  with  accommodations 
for  20  women  and  10  men.  The  funds  necessary  to  maintain  this 
asylum  will  be  obtained  through  collections  made  by  the  ladies  who 
compose  the  board. 
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Regulations  forbidding  begging  in  the  streets. — The  Munici¬ 
pality  of  Santiago  has  issued  regulations  by  which  begging  is 
forbidden  within  the  city  limits.  Persons  desiring  help  should 
register  at  the  health  office  as  beggars,  and  such  persons  will  be 
obliged  to  remain  secluded  in  the  asylum  to  be  opened  by  the  health 
department.  This  asylum  will  be  maintained  by  contributions  from 
charity  associations. 

ECUADOR. 

Training  school  for  nurses. — The  training  school  for  nurses, 
founded  in  Guayaquil  by  the  society  “Jos6  Joaquin  de  Olmedo,” 
was  opened  on  June  1  imder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Juan  B.  Arzube 
Cordero.  The  tuition  is  free,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course,  which  is 
both  practical  and  theoretical,  the  society  will  award  diplomas. 

Ecuadorian  Red  Cross. — On  April  10,  1923,  the  international 
committee  of  the  Red  Cross  gave  official  recognition  to  the  Ecuadorian 
Red  Cross,  founded  November  14,  1910,  as  a  new  member  of  the 
international  organization.  The  Quito  Chapter  proposes  to  open  a 
dispensary,  which  will  have  in  connection  with  it  a  corps  of  visiting 
nurses,  to  aid  poor  families  and  teach  them  hygienic  living.  The 
training  course  for  nurses,  already  started  by  Dr.  Isidro  Ayora, 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  registered  trained  nurse  from  the 
United  States.  Many  society  ladies  of  Quito  have  enrolled  in  these 
courses  to  receive  the  practical  and  theoretical  training  for  nurses. 
The  members  of  the  society  which  maintains  the  child  health  center 
have  also  expressed  their  desire  to  lake  this  training  in  cooperation 
with  the  Red  Cross. 

Treatment  of  leprosy. — Of  the  150  lepers  in  the  Lazaretto  at 
Pifo  who  have  been  treated  by  Dr.  Gualberto  Arcos  with  chaulmoogra 
oil,  40  are  said  to  have  been  cured;  after  certain  bacteriological 
examinations,  if  all  signs  of  the  Hansen  microbe  have  disappeared, 
they  will  be  dismissed  from  the  hospital.  Dr.  Arcos  has  published 
several  reports  on  this  subject. 

Sports. — A  marathon  race  has  been  run  in  Quito  for  the  first 
time,  this  difficult  feat  being  accomplished  by  Alberto  J.  Jaramillo, 
a  young  Ecuadorian.  There  is  said  to  be  no  record  of  this  distance, 
42.750  kilometers,  ever  having  been  run  at  so  great  an  altitude  as 
Quito’s,  2,800  meters  above  sea  level. 

GUATEMALA. 

President  of  Upper  Health  Council. — Dr.  Jos6  Azurdia,  who 
has  returned  to  Guatemala  after  15  years’  stay  in  England,  has  been 
appointed  president  of  the  upper  health  council. 
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•  MEXICO. 

Health  campaigns. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  up  to  June  16  there 
had  been  no  case  of  yellow  fever  in  Mexico  this  year,  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  is  continuing  its  preventive  measures  wdth  unabated 
zeal.  Three  Mexican  physicians  are  studying  yellow  fever  micro¬ 
biology  under  Dr.  Noguchi  of  the  International  Health  Board  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

A  course  for  sanitary  inspectors  was  given  in  Vera  Cruz  in  June, 
under  Dr.  E.  T.  Baughn,  chief  of  port  sanitary  service,  Sr.  Manuel 
Macias,  one  of  the  veterans  in  the  fight  against  yellow  fever,  and  Sr. 
Gabriel  Garz6n  Sosa,  who  studied  in  the  public  health  school  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  Upper  Council  of  Public  Health  has  launched  an  intensive 
campaign  against  cancer,  a  disease  which  the  council  states  is  causing 
an  increasing  number  of  deaths  in  Mexico. 

The  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has 
promised  its  cooperation  in  a  campaign  against  hookworm,  having 
sent  an  expert  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  on  which  the  later  work 
will  be  based. 

Prison  cxinfebence — At  the  invitation  of  Sr.  Celestino  Gasca, 
Governor  of  the  Federal  District,  representatives  of  the  States  and 
other  interested  persons  were  invited  to  convene  in  Mexico  City  from 
August  25  to  31  for  a  discussion  of  the  prison  system.  The  committee 
on  arrangements  was  as  follows;  Sr.  Lie.  Medellin  Astos,  chairman. 
Dr.  Jos6  Torres  Torija,  Sr.  Lie.  Tebfilo  Olea  y  Leyva,  Col.  Teodoro  E. 
Villegas,  and  Prof.  David  Pablo  Boder. 

Sociological  society. — At  its  first  meeting  in  Mexico  City  on 
June  26,  the  Mexican  Sociological  Society  elected  the  following 
officers:  Honorary  president,  Sr.  Ren6  Worms;  president,  Sr.  Lie. 
Antonio  Caso,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  National  University; 
first  vice  president,  Sr.  Emilio  Rabasa;  second  vice  president,  Sr. 
Ezequiel  A.  Ch&vez;  and  secretary  general,  Sr.  Lie.  Luis  Chico  y 
Goerne. 

Pan  American  League  for  the  Advancement  of  Women. — 
The  first  convention  of  the  Mexican  section  of  the  league  was  held  in 
May,  with  an  enthusiastic  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic. 
According  to  the  reports  of  the  delegates,  75  per  cent  of  Mexican 
women  support  or  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  homes.  Sr. 
Ram6n  P.  de  Negri,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said  to  some 
of  the  delegates  who  called  upon  him: 

The  sentiment  of  social  elevation  and  human  progresB  belongs  to  woman  equally 
with  man.  Therefore  sympathetic  approval  is  due  the  women  who  in  our  time 
(still  overcast  with  the  shadows  of  tremendous  spiritual  and  economic  slavery)  have 
launched  such  a  movement  as  this  convention  of  women,  opening  new  breaches 
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through  which  the  woman  of  the  future,  free  from  present  impediments,  may  make  • 
her  way  *  *  *,  After  all,  human  beings  have  a  right  to  liberty. 

(The  Bulletin  hopes  to  give  later  a  more  extended  notice  of  this 
conference.) 

PANAMA. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Women. — 
This  organization,  which  is  the  national  branch  of  the  Pan  American 
League  for  the  Advancement  of  Women,  is  working  for  general  social 
welfare,  its  most  immediate  aims  being  to  furnish  500  hungry  school 
children  with  breakfast;  to  be  represented  on  the  board  of  motion- 
picture  censors;  and  through  its  special  commission,  to  urge  upon 
the  Government  the  establishment  of  a  juvenile  court. 

The  Association  has  proposed  the  calling  of  a  women’s  conference 
in  Panama  City  on  October  12,  1923,  to  promote  closer  relations 
among  the  women  of  the  American  continents. 

PARAGUAY. 

Rockefeller  Foundation  sends  Dr.  Strode. — During  the  latter 
part  of  June,  1923,  Dr.  George  Strode,  bacteriologist  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation,  arrived  in  Asuncion  to  direct  the  antihookworm 
campaign  throughout  Paraguay. 

Junior  Red  Cross. — Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  president  of  the 
central  committee  of  the  Paraguayan  Red  Cross,  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
was  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  June  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
school  authorities.  The  new  institution  will  teach  children  health 
habits,  the  ideal  of  peace,  a  better  understanding  of  the  duties  of 
solidarity,  mutual  aid  and  respect  between  young  people  in  Paraguay 
and  in  other  nations. 

Concepcion  Red  Cross. — A  group  of  ranch-owners,  merchants, 
women,  and  girls  of  Concepcion  donated  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Red 
Cross  for  its  use. 

URUGUAY. 

Uruguayan  Red  Cross. — The  Red  Cross  Central  Committee  has 
approved  the  foundation  of  the  Rocha  branch,  which  was  opened  on 
June  1,  1923. 

VENEZUELA. 

General  Red  Cross  Cunic. — The  activities  of  the  general 
venereal  clinic  in  Caracas,  from  the  date  of  its  establishment  about 
three  and  one-half  years  ago,  up  to  April  30  included  the  treatment  of 
10,846  patients  and  application  of  7,124  injections  of  different  kinds. 


ARGENTINA. 


AR<tENTiNE  Independence  Day. — National  liulependence  Day, 
May  25,  was  celebrated  all  over  the  country  and  in  the  Argentine 
diplomatic  posts  or  wherever  Argentinians  are  found  abroad,  with 
great  enthusiasm.  The  program  followed  in  Buenos  Aires  included  a 
parade  reviewed  by  the  President,  school  exercises,  illumination  of 
the  city  at  night,  a  Te  Dcum  sung  in  the  church  and  attended  by  the 
Congress,  and  many  other  manifestations  of  patriotism.  This  was  the 
one  hundred  and  thirteenth  anniversary  of  Argentine  Independence. 

BOUVIA. 

Repair  of  sidewalks. — By  order  of  the  municipality  of  La  Paz  all 
property  owners  in  the  city  are  obliged  to  repair  the  sidewalks  in  front 
of  their  respective  houses. 

Aviation  school. — The  Government  proposes  to  open  an  aviation 
school  in  Cochabamba. 

New'  w^eekly. — “  New'  Era”  is  the  name  of  a  new'  w'eekly  illustrated 
magazine,  published  in  La  Paz.  The  first  number  appeared  last 
May. 

New'  member  of  La  Paz  Geographic  Society. — Dr.  Alberto  de 
Villegas  has  been  received  as  an  active  member  of  the  Geographic 
Society  of  La  Paz.  Doctor  Villegas  also  belongs  to  the  Society  of 
Americanists  of  Paris,  being  the  only  Bolivian  member  of  that 
institution. 

brazil. 

Embassy  in  Japan. — By  a  decree  of  April  30,  1923,  President 
Bemardes  elevated  the  Brazilian  legation  in  Japan  to  the  rank  of 
embassy. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Benavente. — Sr.  Jacinto  Benavente,  the  famous  Spanish  dramatist 
and  author,  arrived  in  Costa  Rica  W'ith  his  theatrical  company  the 
latter  part  of  June,  and  was  most  cordially  received. 

CUBA. 


Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  History. — On  June  14, 
1923,  a  public  reception  was  held  at  the  National  Academy  of  History 
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in  Habana,  in  honor  of  Don  Joaquin  Llaverias  y  Martinez,  director 
of  the  national  archives  and  noted  historian,  who  was  elected  member 
of  the  academy. 

ECUADOR. 

Visit  oe  American  batileship. — In  May  of  the  present  year 
Rear  Admiral  Cole,  United  States  Navy,  arrived  in  Guayaquil  aboard 
the  cruiser  Birmingham  on  a  visit.  Rear  Admiral  Cole  and  the  officers 
of  the  Birmingham  received  many  attentions  from  the  governor  of 
the  province  and  were  entertained  both  in  Guayaquil  and  Quito  by 
the  American  colony. 

Technical  commission  to  study  the  PicinNCHA. — The  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  luvs  named  a  commission  to  make  a  geological, 
meteorological,  and  topographical  study  of  the  volcano  of  Mount 
Pichincha. 

GUATEMALA. 

Carnegie  Institution  expedition  in  Guatemala. — An  expedi¬ 
tion  from  the  Carnegie  Institution,  which  left  New  Orleans  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1923,  for  certain  Maya  cities  in  the  Department  of  Pet6n, 
Guatemala,  returned  late  in  May.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  determine  accurately  the  geographic  positions  by  latitude 
and  longitude  and  the  altitudes  of  these  cities.  The  scientists  have 
also  mapped  the  Peninsula  of  Tayasal  and  the  surrounding  lake  region 
and  have  determined  magnetic  variations  at  various  points.  The 
personnel  of  the  expedition  consisted  of  Mr.  Oliver  Ricketson,  jr., 
Mr.  W.  A.  Love  of  the  Department  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  of  the 
institution,  and  Mr.  Jerome  O.  Kilmartin  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  Dr.  Sylvanus  G.  Morley,  in  charge  of  the  field 
work  of  the  institution  in  Middle  American  archeology,  has  also  been 
in  Guatemala,  though  working  in  another  section  of  the  country. 


MEXICO. 

Centenary  of  National  Museum. — The  National  Museum  is 
preparing  to  celebrate  on  March  18,  1925,  the  centenary  of  its 
foundation  by  Don  Guadalupe  Victoria,  first  President  of  the  Republic. 

Death  op  General  Terrazas. — Gen.  Luis  Terrazas,  three  times 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  who  was  said  to  be  at  one  time 
owner  of  more  than  half  the  land  in  the  State,  died  June  15,  1923,  at 
the  age  of  95  years. 

panama. 

Institute  for  Research  in  Tropical  America. — Professor 
Hitchcock  of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Tropical  America  recently 
spent  several  days  in  Panama  to  investigate  places  of  interest  to 
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scientists,  as  the  institute  considei*s  that  the  conditions  are  unusually 
favorable  for  the  development  of  biological  research  in  Panama. 
One  is  the  island  of  Burro  Colorado  in  Gatun  Lake,  recently  set  aside 
by  the  Canal  Zone  Governor  for  scientific  purposes.  It  is  covered 
with  forest  and  contains  about  3,000  acres,  rising  to  an  altitude  of 
537  feet.  It  is  1^  miles  from  the  station  of  Frijoles  on  the  Panama 
Railroad.  The  institute  is  desirous  of  building  a  field  station  here 
for  visiting  scientists. 

A  tract  of  land  on  the  bay  near  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute 
has  recently  been  set  aside  for  a  marine  biological  laboratory  by 
President  Porras. 

PERU. 

Tribute  to  Dr.  Juan  de  Dios  Salazar  y  Oyarzabal. — On  May 
31,  Dr.  J.  de  Dios  Salazar  y  Oyarzabal,  deputy  from  IIuancan6  and 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  centennial  celebration  in  Brazil,  was 
buried  in  Lima  with  all  the  honors  due  a  minister  of  state. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JULY  1,  1923. 


Subject. 


Date,  i 


ARGENTINA. 


Argentine  import  duty  on  leather  gloves 


May  4  | 


Cereal  prices,  week  ending  May  3, 1023 . '  May  11 

Destination  of  Argentina's  principal  exports  from  Jan.  1  to  May  May  14 
3,  1923. 

rreeidential  message  to  Congress  on  May  7,  1923 . l...do . 

Reduction  of  Buenos  Aires  tramway  fares . . .  .do . 

Six  new  lighting  plants  in  Cordoba .  May  15 

BRAZIL.  I 

Estimate  of  1923-24  Brazilian  sugar  crop . '  May  15 


Movements  of  vessels  and  freight  at  Recife,  week  ending  Mav  Iti,  ;  Mav  13 
1923. 

Openingdateof  the  International  Mutual  Welfare  Congress  post- '  May  20 
poned  until  Julr  15, 1923. 

Report  on  general  conditions .  May  22 


Declareil  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States  during  May  23 
the  first  four  months  of  1923. 

Report  on  mineral  deposits  and  industries  (manganese) .  May  24 


CHILE. 

Clothing  factory  for  Antofagasta _ 


May  1 


Exports  from  Antofagasta  during  April,  1923 .  May  2 

Commerce  of  Tarapara  for  April,  1923 .  May  7 


Imports  at  Antofagasta  during  April,  1923 . ,  May  8 

Summary  of  Chilean  imports  ana  exports  for  calendar  year  1922 .  ^  May  15 


Author. 


W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general' at  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Wilbert  L.  Bonney ,  consul  at 
Rosario. 


Thos.  H.  Bevan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 
'  I’emambuco. 

;  A.  GauUn,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

I  Geo.  H.  I'lckerell,  consul  at 
;  I’ara. 

I  A.  Gaulin. 

Do. 


I  Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul 
I  at  Antofagasta. 

Do. 

Richard  P.  Butrick,  vice con- 
I  sill  at  Iquique. 
i  Ben  C.  Matthews. 

I  C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen- 
i  eral  at  Valparaiso. 


r  ! 
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Reports  received  to  July  1,  192S— 

Continued. 

1 

Subject.  ! 

Date. 

Author. 

COLOMBU. 

Increase  in  Colombian  import  tariff . | 

! 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  March,  1923 . | 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  April,  1923 . | 

Laws  and  regulations  regarding  motor  vehicles  in  Colombia . ! 

1 

1923.  1 

May  5 

May  9 

May  10 
Juiie  5 

Maurice  L.  Stafford  consu  1 

at  Barranquilla.  1 

I.eroy  R.  Sawyer,  consul  at 

Cartagena. 

1)0. 

Maurice  I,.  Stafford. 

COSTA  RICA. 

April  report  on  commerce  and  industr  es . | 

Pineapples  in  Costa  Rica . i 

Market  (or  photographic  supplies . 

Tax  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange . 

May  7  - 

May  10  * 

May  2S 
June  i 

Henrv  S.  Waterman,  consul 
at  San  Jose. 

John  James  Meily,  consul  at 

I’ort  Limon. 

Henrv  S.  Waterman. 

Do. 

CUBA. 

Cuban  market  (or  athletic  goods . 

Market  for  windmills . 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  (or  May,  1923 . 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC. 

May  29 

June  6 

June  7 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul 
general  at  Habana.  ep 

Charles  Forman,  consul  at 

Nueva  Gerona. 

Wm.  A.  Smale,  vice  consul  at 

Mantanzas. 

Annual  report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  (or  the  year  1922. 

Agitation  (or  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  Republic. . 
Prospective  development  of  the  Republic's  fisheries . 

Mar.  14 

May  19 
May  28 

Charles  Bridgham  Hosmer, 
consul  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Da 

Da 

ECUADOR. 

General  economic  review  of  Ecuador  during  1922 . 

March  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Pono  BoUvar-Li^a  Railroad . 

May  9 

May  14 
May  18 

Frederick  W.  Coding,  consul 
general  at  Guayaqim. 

Da 

Do. 

GUATEMALA. 

April,  1923,  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  (or  the  year  1922 . 

May  18 

May  25 

Arthur  C.  Froet,  consul  at 

Guatemala  City. 

Da 

NICARAGUA. 

Development  of  pine  area  in  Nicaragua . 

Exports  of  bananas  from  Nicaragua . 

May  30 

May  31 

William  W.  Heard,  consul  at 

Bluefields. 

Da 

PANAMA. 

Compilation  of  tables  showing  imports  and  exports  tat  1922 . 

Hay  1 

George  Orr,  consul  at  Pan¬ 
ama  City. 

Da 

Excerpts  from  the  April  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

May  10 

SALVADOR. 

1 

! 

New  municipal  market  in  San  Salvador . 

Reforming  article  318  of  the  commercial  code . 

1  May  10 

1  May  31 

Lynn  W.  Franklin,  consul  at 

San  Salvador. 

Da 

VENEZUELA. 

Expiation  of  c<^ee  and  cacao  through  the  port  of  La  Quaira  (or 
C<^ee  shipments  from  Maracaibo  (or  April  and  May,  1923 . 

1  May  15 
June  5 

Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul 
at  Caracas. 

John  O.  Sanders,  consul  at 

Maracaibo. 

57724— 23— Bull. 


Publications  Added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  during  April,  1923. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Anuario  del  comercio  exterior  de  la  Repiiblica  Argentina.  Anos  1918-1919-1920. 
Direccidn  General  de  Estadfstica  de  la  Nacidn.  Buenos  Aires,  Tall.  Grdf. 
de  L.  J.  Rosso  y  Cia.,  1922.  xxxi,  733  p.  4°. 

Arte  y  ciencia.  (Segunda  edicidn.)  Apropdsito  de  la  conferencia  dada  por  el  Dr. 
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